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A NEW THEORY ABOUT BOSWELL 


By Percy FirzGera.p, M.A., F.S.A. 


N September 19, 1908, tardy homage was paid 
to Boswell by the erection of a Statue in Lichfield. 
It was full time: for one hundred and thirteen years 
had passed since his death, and we look round 
in vain for any memorial. 

The plan of Boswell’s wonderful Book is truly original and 
composite. It is supposed to consist of an official account of 
Johnson’s life, gathered at second hand: of profuse conver- 
sations reported by the never-flagging reporter: and finally 
of an element, hitherto unsuspected and undiscovered, but 
almost as important as the rest. Something of this had been 
“‘adumbrated ” by Mr. Croker some seventy years ago—who 
threw out a mystical hint that the matter might be worth a more 
thorough investigation. This mine of interest is Boswell himself. 
A careful enquiry would show that the work was really intended 
to be “an account of James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck— 
of his character, feelings, opinions and adventures: with a 
complete vindication of his life and habits from the judgment 
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of his friends.” There is hardly a single passage in his life and 
career that he does not confide to the reader: and he relates 
the most familiar and personal matters about himself.’ 
In the blythe days of Honeymoon 
With Kate’s allurements smitten, 
I loved her late, I loved her soon, 
And called her dearest kitten. 
But now my kitten’s grown a cat 
And cross like other wives, 
O by my soul ! my honest Mat, 
I fear she has nine lives ! 
This seems an odd intrusion in the biography of so great a 
man : but it is quite symbolical of the general treatment. 


It is not too much to say that with little difficulty the chief 
events of his life could be reconstructed and pieced together 
from these volumes. And yet it is so artfully done that most 
readers would scarcely suspect it. We are all beguiled. 
Everywhere we encounter Boswell’s portly figure “large as 
life” —he leads the talk—and holds his own in all the argu- 
ments ; and of the whole Panorama, unrolled with such skill 
before us, Boswell is the contriver, director, expounder. He 
marshalls everything—arranges people in their places—re- 
prehends and corrects and ridicules. He is no mere 
mechanical reporter, as many think; such as was Dr. Busch 
in the case of Bismarck, or Eckermann in that of Goethe, * 
who effaced themselves. He himself stands forth the most 
prominent of all. 

And here opens another department of the wonderful Book. 
He knew that his friends often made him their “ butt,” and 
were intensely amused at this odd mixture of piety and lax- 
ness : such as his ostentatious proclaiming that he had received 


1 As, when he was about to be married, he submits a little “ matrimonial 
thought ” which he had written apropos of the event : but which has nothing what- 
ever to do with his account of Johnson. 
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the Sacrament, and his pulling out his Ogden’s Sermons. They 
roared over his exhibitions of intoxication : and at his attempts 
to appear as a sort of gay Lovelace. With his double chin, 
puffed cheeks and portly stomach his amorous doings must 
have seemed ludicrous. But in his Book he was determined to 
have the best of the laughers. It should be a regular 
apologia. We would prove to them and to the world by facts 
and instances that he was to be taken seriously. 

The average reader knows that Boswell belonged to the 
Kirk of Scotland. He seems to be a sound Protestant. Yet 
but few know that for a time, when a youth, he had joined the 
Roman Catholic Faith and had been with difficulty brought 
back to his old Communion. He always had strong religious 
feelings, and a very scrupulous conscience, with a superstitious 
temperament. But he was a weak vessel. It is plain that 
he had a tenderness for, not to say a hankering after, the old 
religion. With this external knowledge we can understand 
many veiled allusions in the Book. What a light it throws on 
the many discussions he started on the subject with his friend, 
from whom he wished to extract a favourable opinion on the 
doctrines he formerly held. Once he took Johnson through a 
long list of Catholic tenets, and contrived to make him say 
something in favour of them all! Boswell lets us know that 
he believed in the Real Presence of our Saviour in the Sacra- 
ment—also in prayers for the dead: and he once said of a 
friend, Reguiescat in pace. Healso seemed to hold by Purgatory. 

Once, at Streatham, Boswell told the party of an old MS. 
autobiography of Sir R. Sibbald which he had in his possession, 
and which he thought of publishing. He described how it 
contained an account of the author’s conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith—how he had resisted long, until one day he found 
himself ‘ instantaneously convinced.” Later, however, he was 
repelled by the rigid fasting and other austerities, which dis- 
posed him to reconsider his position, when he finally returned 
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to Protestantism. Bozzy was obviously interested in this 
story, because it was a description of what he had done him- 
self. Mrs. Thrale spoke of it contemptuously, as exposing 
weakness and instability. But Johnson, as Boswell was pleased 
to record, stood up manfully for Sibbald. He said it was an 
honest picture of human nature. He thus unconsciously 
vindicated his friend. In this adroit fashion Bozzy, in case any 
one should disinter the story of his own change, had his 
defence ready. 

It was odd, however, that he never confided his change 
of faith to Johnson, even though such tempting openings 
offered. But he had no scruple in telling him that he had 
passed through some phases of infidelity—of which the Doctor 
spoke indulgently. Bozzy all through lets us see plainly 
where his sympathies were. So thus by a little careful study 
we can get at the whole history of his religious life. 

Poor Bozzy’s weakness for /e Beau Sexe was notorious among 
his friends. He was helpless in this respect, and when he was 
under the influence of deep potations, and inebriety was 
present, we may fear there came shipwreck. All the time, 
however, he was making good resolutions and repenting. He 
does not indeed tell us of these lapses ; but hints escape him. 
Attractive Maid-servants at a Duke’s house, flitting about 
in their neat caps and dresses, affected him keenly. No doubt, 
like the amatory Tupman, who on entering Wardle’s house for 
the very first time attempted “to snatch a kiss” from one 
of those damsels. At Inns this was a failing of Bozzy’s. All 
his friends knew that he wished to be thought a “gallant” man, 
and in his great Book he determined that this point should 
be clearly set out. The reader should know it also. He tells 
us of certain married ladies who, he insinuates, favoured his 
attentions, giving their names even. Lady Di Beauclerk and 
Mrs. “ Colonel” Stuart were thus distinguished. 

“T endeavoured,” he said, “as well as I could, to apologise for 
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a lady who had been divorced from her husband. I said 
he had used her very ill—that she could not continue to live 
with him without having her delicacy contaminated,” and he then 
proceeds to expatiate in a sort of extravagant style on the 
details. ‘‘ Seduced perhaps by the charms of the lady in question, | 
thus attempted to palliate what I was sensible could not be 
justified: my venerable friend gave me a proper check—‘ My 
dear sir, never accustom your mind to mingle virtue and vice. 
The woman's a ’ (and he used a word that is unreportable) 
‘and there’s an end on’t.’ This was the fascinating Lady Di 
whom every friend would recognize in an instant! And the 
lady too must have read it and said: ‘Good Heavens! This 
is all intended for me/’” The poor foolish Bozzy actually 
thought that he was showing off as her champion—vindicating 
her as against a cruel husband! It is easy to see that he was in 
a gallant mood and proud of it. 

Further, wishing to prove that the great man was always on 
his side and took a proper and most indulgent view of his 
short-comings—he adopted a truly ingenious system. In the 
case of laxity of morals he took up the réle of advocatus diaboli 
condemning all lapses, and thus compelling Johnson as it were 
to take the opposite side. By this device he once led Johnson 
into a discussion on the same point—he artfully urging that 
conjugal laxities were very culpable; and as he expected, 
Johnson took the husband’s side. “We ought to take a 
lenient view. The wife ought not greatly to resent this—she 
should study to reclaim him by gentleness. He had probably 
been driven to these courses by her negligence of pleasing.” 
But let us hear Bozzy’s commentary :— 





Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that solid judgment, and 
that knowledge of human nature, for which he was at all times 
remarkable. Taking care to keep in view the moral and religious 
duty, one should clearly from reason and good sense, etc., . . . and at 
the same time inculcated a very useful lesson as to the way to keep him. 
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It is really an eloquent passage and spoken from his very 
heart. 

With all his good nature and amiability Boswell had a spice 
of malice in his composition. It may be that he found it much 
easier and more effective to set forth blemishes and failings 
than merits. Nor could he resist making those whom he dis- 
liked—above all those who had offended him—the object of 
satirical description. There is hardly a single one even of his 
large circle of friends of whom he has not said something that 
is at least disagreeable. We may fancy when his book first ap- 
peared, the general annoyance and anger in his circle—at the 
innumerable offensive strokes which are found in his pages—in 
the instance of Goldsmith, Langton, Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, 
Tom Davies, Old Sheridan—Beauclerk and his Lady—Dr. 
Percy, Sir J. Dalrymple, Lord Monboddo, Dr. Beattie, Garrick. 
Pages could be filled with the names of those whom he had thus 
dealt with. Even where he had not been absolutely insulting 
there was a free and easy tone of depreciation and often 
ridicule. There were many who had assisted him with 
their notes, recollections and letters ; such as Langton, Percy, 
Beattie, Reynolds :—these he exhibited in unpleasant, often 
mortifying attitudes—as if they were perfect strangers to 
him. This was owing—not to ungraciousness or ingratitude— 
but to inflation—he considering that he was sole Director of the 
grand Johnsonian exhibition, and that they were all to take it as 
really a great compliment that they were admitted to a place. 
He was superior to them all. Even the ludicrous revelation of 
his own absurdities—the drunken scenes— with the rough 
attacks of Johnson—seemed to him to bring no loss of dignity 
—as they filled out the portrait of himself. They were but 
interesting failings—to which all great personages were subject. 
They further proved that he was a gay and jovial maccaroni, or 
“blood,” and yet all the time was a serious, well read and even 
accomplished man. And after all these personal details what a 
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favourable impression is left! It is impossible not to be struck 
with his importance—his perpetual bustle and cleverness all 
the time he is se//ing us of himself and of what he is doing. 
Every letter of his in answer to Johnson’s are filled with his 
doings, his travels, his meetings with friends and others. 

And then let us consider the innumerable friends and inti- 
mates—persons of every degree—of rank or talent—gifted 
foreigners—eccentrics, players—even notorious demirips, such 
as Mrs. Rudd, whose acquaintance he was proud to announce 
to the reader, contriving even that Johnson should say, “I 
envy you her acquaintance.” These remarkable folk and their 
relations with Mr. Boswell had nothing to do with Johnson’s 
life—but a great deal to do with Mr. Boswell. The reader 
who reads the book for the first time, must be impressed with a 
sort of wonder and admiration : and will speculate how so gifted 
a man should have condescended to attend on the great Doctor. 

Again: for a vain and young man longing to get forward in 
society, what could be more unpleasant than the remarks made 
by outsiders on his servitude to Johnson. ‘ Toady”’ was, no 
doubt; the mildest term applied. But could he have taken 
a better way to repel so offensive an imputation? Here he 
lays out his whole soul, thoughts, and feelings—his faults, even 
his position in the world, the Lords and Ladies that knew him, 
everything. A man of this position, character, and ability a 
toady? Impossible ! 

The display of general knowledge by “Bozzy,” his vast 
reading, the abundance of classical allusions—some, indeed, 
very recondite, his fertility of quotation, must have struck, as 
he intended it should strike, every reader. As a writer too he 
did a vast deal. His “works” would fill a large shelf: 
Travels, essays, stories, judicial reports, poems—these make up 
his literary baggage, and are of course all named in his great 
book. Surely the reader thinks this must be a mightily 
accomplished man. 
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Of course we must have a reasonable suspicion that all this 
was done @ /oisir, that he “ made up” all this show of know- 
ledge in his study, and that when he was arranging his dialogues 
he took care—and very naturally—to “touch up” his own 
share, sprinkling it with learned remarks and quotations. In 
this fashion he was careful to build up a literary reputation for 
himself, no one could or can dispute it. 

And so, as we look through the vast number of animated 
and dramatic scenes which fill the book and which are “ stage- 
managed” with amazing sagacity and propriety—we find 
always that all eyes and sympathies are unconsciously directed 
to the one central figure, who seems to be the most important 
in the group. He is so natural that he gives himself away 
constantly, but does not heed it—he sets down the word in 
season, and extinguishes the forward man ; he brings forward 
the shy performer. In short, he takes care to be always im 
evidence and leave a deep impression. Take his very first 
entry on the scene in Davies’ shop: we see the modest but 
admiring young fellow determined to win rough Johnson’s 
favour, and to heed no amount of rebuffs. We admire him, 
and as he leaves the room, follow him with interest, as, no 
doubt, he intended we should. In the other scenes, such as 
the contrived dinner for Wilkes and Johnson, he is again the 
hero. How kindly we feel to him as he describes his little 
affectionate plot for getting Johnson’s pension increased— 
though it proved but a “busybody” affair and ended unfor- 
tunately. 

There is not space to go further into this matter, but 
enough has been said to show the theory is no vain speculation. 
Bozzy’s status is now to be seen beside that of his grand old 
idol—a symbol of the two biographies thus linked together in 
one. 

Boswell was certainly one of the most extraordinary cha- 
racters that ever appeared on the scene. He seems to have 
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possessed every quality that was needed for the functions he 
assumed, with an indomitable energy that never flagged or re- 
laxed. He had prodigious resources—invention (for he devised 
a truly wonderful system of reporting)—deep reading—un- 
ruffled good-humour—a certain amount of wit with the apprecia- 
tion of wit—an amazing memory—a power of “getting to know” 
everyone that was worth knowing, and what is so unusual and 
rarely found—an indulgence in pleasure and vice without 
allowing it to interfere with or damage the serious purposes 
of his life. This alone would show a force of character and 
strength that was quite unique. For the enormous labours of 
his great Biography—needing the greatest accuracy and re- 
search—were carried through at a time when debauchery had 
grown on him to a sad extent. Further, his judgments and 
criticisms of men and things are generally accurate and often 
brilliant and original—his strokes of character are refined and 
acute. We may be certain, indeed, that had he found time 
to carry out any of the innumerable literary ventures that he 
had planned, he would have left behind him some lasting and 
interesting works, such as the account of the ’45 Rebellion, 
or the memoirs of his own family. 
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THE MEMORY OF FRANCIS BACON.* 
By H. E. Duxg, K.C., 


Treasurer of Gray’s Inn. 


HERE is a wholesome tradition of this house which 
prohibits anything of the nature of speechmaking 
in this place. Except that Francis Bacon, when he 
was Attorney-General, found it necessary to come 

here once in the course apparently of a visitation of the Inns 
of Court at the instance of James the First, with a view to the 
restoration of their efficiency and the reformation of some of 
their excesses, and made a notable speech, there are few 
instances, indeed, of speeches in this Hall. 

Our colleagues have thought fit to-day to entrust me with a 
toast—not one of the customary toasts that were honoured 
here by our forefathers, out one of an exceptional and unique 
kind—and they have so far honoured the old tradition that 
they have taken care not to provide me with a speech. 

1 am reminded, when I find myself in that predicament, of a 
famous precedent on the North-Eastern Circuit. There was a 
celebrated leader whose habit it was to relieve his professional 
labours by going about spreading true religion among those in 
whose neighbourhood he found himself. At one of these 
excursions some of his comrades at the Bar were found in the 
front row of a roadside chapel awaiting the utterances of their 
learned brother. When he rose to speak he eyed them, and 
he said, ‘‘ My friends, I see my brother So-and-So is here ; he 
will lead us in our devotions.” I do not know what was the 
result. But it occurred to me whether I might not look round 


* Delivered at Gray’s Inn Hall, October 17, 1908, the 300th anniversary of 
the day of the election of Francis Bacon as Treasurer of Gray’s Inn. 
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this table, and, casting an eye upon men who represent pre- 
eminently the veneration which Englishmen have come to have 
for Bacon, and who speak with authority in respect of those 
distinguished centres of learning from which they come, might 
have bidden them to address you. Names will occur to you of 
many who know and who love Bacon, and are here to-day, who 
could undertake this toast far better than myself. 

The Inn thanks you for your presence, because it recog- 
nizes in you the expression of a feeling and a conviction with 
regard to Bacon common to the minds of English-speaking 
men, and of men beyond English speech, which justify the 
saying of Macaulay that the day would come when the name 
of Bacon would be spoken with reverence by thoughtful men 
throughout the intellectual world. Whether I should refer to 
that seat of learning from which he came to this house, and 
which he adorned, and which he left no ungrateful student, 
or whether I should refer to his labours in the House of 
Commons, where from the time he was twenty-three until the 
time when he became Lord Keeper he was an ornament of 
what was even then a great expression of the English mind, 
or whether I should glance into the world of letters, or whether 
I should dwell upon those chapters of his life which associate 
him with the Bar and with the Bench, I know that I could 
find here men who would be glad to say with regard to 
Francis Bacon, “ We are all his debtors, and of his debtors I 
am chief.” 

I should not presume to search those higher regions of 
intellectual activity in which Bacon was a master and a pioneer. 
Men of sound judgment have linked him with Plato. I believe 
the opinion of our own age places him before Plato. A just 
sentence of a censorious critic describes him as the Moses of 
an unexplored land. He was the Columbus of greater dis- 
coveries than Columbus. He was the Pizarro of more fruitful 
conquests than Pizarro. And for my part I can only echo those 
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words in which a great Englishman spoke of another great 
Englishman when he coupled those two names which I have 
ventured to associate, and bracketed in immortal words, “ Plato 
the wise and large-browed Verulam, the first of them that 
know.” 

I have said that he was no ungrateful student. Let me add 
with regard to Cambridge that when I read that first fallacious 
allegation in the great essay upon him, that he came away from 
Cambridge with a supercilious mind, I remember the association 
with this Inn of Whitgift, who was Master of Trinity, and to 
whose care Francis Bacon was committed by his father, the 
Lord Keeper. You remember the unsparing language in which 
Whitgift also was held up to the contempt of posterity. Now, 
when Francis Bacon had attained a pre-eminent position in this 
house, and the old Master of Trinity, his old tutor, became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Whitgift was enrolled among the 
Fellows of this house, and one of the first acts which followed 
was an act to which Bacon was a party, by which the gatehouse 
of the Inn was assigned to Whitgift for his lodging. The man 
who held Bacon up to censure, which would have been just if it 
had been true, with the suggestion that he came away disdain- 
fully from Cambridge, where his mind had become so stored 
with learning that the wealth of his learning astonishes the 
students of his works to-day—came away with a supercilious 
thought of his university and college—the man who made that 
mistake could not have made it had he known the regard in 
which Bacon held his old tutor, Whitgift. 

These are general topics. But there is one of the general 
topics with regard to Bacon which I have not touched upon, 
and one which, to my mind, and I venture to say, to the mind 
of every man who has ever dipped into English literature, puts 
Bacon into a place apart ; the recollection of the sensation with 
which the lad who reads Bacon’s Essays completes their 
perusal. It is as though he had walked in company with 
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Sinbad or Aladdin, and had found his pockets filled with gems. 
Those treasures are imperishable, they attach to the mind ; and 
in that respect those of us who know little of Plato, and who 
have no profound study of Bacon’s works upon which to found 
deeply the gratitude which we know is due to him—in that 
respect, we all of us feel the debt which we owe. 

But it is not in any of these respects, and not because we 
here in Gray’s Inn think that we can speak on behalf of the 
admirers of Bacon in regard to any of those matters which are 
public property, that we have asked you to come here to-day 
to join with us in celebrating this anniversary. It is because 
for the twenty-five most difficult years of Bacon’s life he was 
student, he was Barrister, he was Bencher, he was the re- 
generator of this Society, and the intimate friend of those who 
were his fellows in it, and because during those twenty-five 
years Gray’s Inn was bound up with the difficulties of his life, 
and with that long period of his adversity, as no other English 
place was. Here in this Hall, here in this Inn, Bacon came 
and went, a Brother and a Master; and it is because Bacon 
was here so long a brother of our students, a brother of our 
barristers, a Master of this Bench, and ultimately Treasurer 
of this Society for, I think, the almost unprecedented term of 
nine years ; and because during those years his mind was bent 
upon that colossal task which he undertook and which he 
achieved ; because during that time often it seemed that to his 
expectations, so long delayed, must succeed the destruction 
of his hopes and the sterility of his powers—because of these 
things we claim in this place a share in the possession of the 
name and the man which we do not grant to any other English 
society, or to any society. 

It was a strange fate which linked Bacon with this house, 
where he found and kept a secure foothold during years when 
the eye of power regarded him very jealously. His father had 
been Treasurer fifty years before him. This Hall had been 
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built during his Treasurership. Nicholas Bacon, Cecil, and 
Walsingham had been students and ancients here together. 
Thomas Cromwell had been their predecessor. When Francis 
Bacon was on the point of leaving Cambridge, and when in all 
human probability the practice of the law, the utility of the 
law, was to him a matter of entire indifference, just as Nicholas 
Bacon had previously entered three sons of greater age, he 
brought here his two younger boys, Anthony and Francis, and 
here together, when Francis was fifteen years of age, they were 
entered. We know that it could have been as to Francis little 
more than a courtesy to the Inn, because in that year Francis 
Bacon set out upon what seemed to be his destined career 
in public life, in the suite of Sir Amyas Paulett, the Ambassa- 
dor in Paris. Sir Nicholas Bacon chose for his sons a master 
—one Richard Barker*—among the younger barristers of this 
Society, and Richard Barker’s name is recorded in our books in 
the eulogy upon him of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, but we 
know that Francis Bacon at once left the Inn, and in spite 
of his youth gained a name and a place for himself in France. 
Bacon had embarked upon a career which must have severed 
him from us, when in 1597 his father’s life came to an untimely 
close. His father’s will left him not penniless but wholly 
dependent, and it was then, and under these circumstances, that 
Francis Bacon came back to Gray’s Inn, and took the place 
of Anthony Bacon in his father’s old chambers, where No. 1 
Gray’s Inn Square now stands. 

It was during the years which followed what seemed so dire 
a calamity that Francis Bacon coming back to this Hall devoted 
himself here to that severe course of oral exercises which was 
the lot of the law-student of his time, and he so laboured as to 


*  Forasmoche as on Richard Barker an honest an toward student in learning 
of your howse for good respects & commendable partes in him, was chosen by the 
late deceased L. Keper to be an Instructor to his two sonnes my nephewes.” 
Burghley to the Readers of Gray’s Inn. “ Pension Book,” 1579. 
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be in three years so sufficiently a master of the learning of the 
Common Law as to gain his call to the Bar. Three years 
more and the Benchers of his day—men of whose names some 
stand high among the Judges and Advocates of England—when 
he was not ripe to become a Bencher, called him to this table to 
sit among the Readers. The happenings of these early years 
bound him to the end of his days and with an indissoluble tie 
to this Society. And those years devoted to the law brought to 
Bacon one conspicuous piece of knowledge which he pithily 
expressed—‘ Themis will have no bedfellow.” That adage of 
Bacon’s is itself racy of the life of the Inn. It speaks of the 
rule whereby as chamber accommodation was scanty, every 
occupant of chambers must take a companion to share his 
lodging, who in a kind of legal cant was called his bedfellow. 
It assures us of Bacon’s early realization that Themis is a jealous 
mistress, and emphasizes the disability which knowingly and 
deliberately Bacon accepted in his devotion to learning. 

When I read the second great fallacy of the famous Essay 
and am told that Bacon sprang suddenly into great practice as a 
young man, I remember the letters in which year after year Bacon 
besought aid in many quarters, representing that he must get a 
livelihood so that he might go on with the great task of his life, 
the advancement of learning. When I know, from records 
which the essayist had not before him, that Bacon’s first appear- 
ance in the Court of King’s Bench dated twelve years after his 
call to the Bar in this House, and that his candidature for the 
office of Solicitor-General was greeted with a chorus at the Bar 
that “he hath not come into the field at all,” then I realize how 
unjust is the imputation upon Bacon that during those early 
years of his life he was gathering and squandering great gains 
in his work at the Bar. It was not until he had been for eight 
years a member of this Bench that he was taken into the public 
employment at all, and then came the chance to justify what 
no doubt was his own confidence in his training in the law, to 
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justify his declaration that in the technicalities of the English 
Common Law he was Coke’s equal, if not his master. The 
justification is the even struggle between them for mastery 
continued during long years. Every lawyer knows how abund- 
antly Bacon held his own against his great rival, that man in 
many respects of unmatched greatness in his own domain of 
the law, Lord Coke. 

The great and declared object of Bacon’s life from his boyhood 
—his pursuit of learning profitable to the human race—colours 
his whole life in this Society. But he spent here twenty-five 
years of that part of his career in which there was no material 
splendour, and any of you who will take the Essays or the 
Apophthegms, which throw so much light into his pursuits, 
or still more will take Spedding’s Life of him, and then study 
the Pension Books of the Inn, which I am glad that we have 
published, and the varied records of his labours and attendances 
in this Society, will see with perfect clearness how Gray’s Inn is 
bound up with the noblest parts of his life, and will understand 
why it is that Gray’s Inn regards him as peculiarly its own, and 
regards Gray’s Inn as peculiarly his debtor. 

I am not to be an apologist or a biographer, but there are 
many phases of his life in the Inn upon which I might dwell. 
One is the part which Bacon took in setting in order the com- 
munity into which he came. He found time when he was 
penning and preparing his great works to devote a vast deal of 
attention to the every-day doings of this Society. Few men who 
have not been engrossed in the affairs of the Inns know the 
precise form which the life of an Inn of Court took in the days 
of King James. You had here a little commonwealth governed 
by custom and remarkably free from external interference. 
Bacon came at a time when to this Hall the nobility and gentry 
of the land resorted for the learning*of the law, but when it was 
still necessary to lay down strict rules as to coming armed into 
hall, as to scuffling and striking, violence and disorder. Bacon 
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applied himself to amend and enforce wholesome discipline. 
He applied himself also to maintain and even to increase the 
stringency of the courses of study through which he had him- 
self come. They were no holiday tasks which were set here in 
Bacon’s days. This Hall was a place of trial. The inner bar- 
risters searched the knowledge of the outer barristers, the 
ancients searched the knowledge of the inner barristers, the 
Readers searched the knowledge of them all. Bacon evidently 
attended to the studies pursued in this Hall, and was a diligent 
attendant. Read the passage in the pophthegms which 
relates the discourse of Mr. Howland with the student, and let 
me tell you that Mr. Howland was an ancient in this Inn, and 
that the scene must have occurred here. Read also Bacon’s 
speech in 1614 on the discipline of the Inns, and you will see 
how Bacon and his colleagues made Gray’s Inn the model of a 
place of legal education. 

I shall not ask you to-day to visit the Gardens of this Inn, but 
we have included in the little book given to you a facsimile of 
a page of accounts in which the responsibility of Francis Bacon 
for the care of the Gardens first appears at some length. The 
interest of the transcript is that if you read the essay “Of 
Gardens” side by side with the transcript, you will see how 
every word of the essay comes from the practical knowledge of 
Bacon and the application of the practice of his own life. His 
chambers overlooked the Gardens. He made them. There 
had been walks before his time, but no Gardens. He enclosed 
and laid out the fields of the Society, and for two hundred 
years at least after Bacon’s time, as Charles Lamb tells us, they 
were a delight to the people of London. Our predecessors were 
under the necessity of building on material parts of them, and 
they present little to you to-day of the Gardens as Bacon 
created them. That they were then beautiful was due to his 
genius and his care. His association with the Gardens went on 
for twenty years, up to his treasurership and during his treasurer- 
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ship. It was in the Gardens of Gray’s Inn that Bacon chiefly 
enjoyed the friendship of his numberless friends. Read the 
Apophthegms, and you will see how much his everyday life was 
associated in his mind with the use of the Gardens he had 
made. 

There is one instance of his association with the Gardens 
which I do not think is well known, and which does so much 
honour to that kindly heart which Bacon possessed that I 
mention it to you. In the Apophthegms you will find more 
than once the record of the witty sayings of one “ Mr. Betten- 
ham.” “Mr. Bettenham said,” or “Mr. Bettenham used to 
say,” is the phrase, and the topics of conversation are illu- 
minating. One was the uses of adversity, and another the uses 
of wealth. Mr. Bettenham was a fellow Reader of Bacon’s, who 
had preceded Bacon in the treasurership. For many years of 
Bacon’s residence they co-operated in the work of this Inn. Mr. 
Bettenham was a learned lawyer, but he was also a man of whom 
our records show that he had “ been no great gainer by the law.”* 
The position of Mr. Bettenham toward the Society was discussed 
when he came to his Readership, an occasion of amazingly 
great expenditure in those days, and Bacon and his colleagues 
made a grant to Mr. Bettenham. Their association was closer 
than that of colleagues. Bacon says in his essay, as you will 
remember, that in every garden there should be a mount, and 
such a mount he had caused to be formed in our Gardens. 
Raymond’s Buildings stand on its site now, but you will find 
it represented in one of the pictures in the little book. Now, 
if you could have walked in the Gardens two hundred years 
ago, you would have found a summer-house on that mount, 
and upon the summer-house an inscription setting forth that it 
was erected by Francis Bacon, Solicitor-General to the King, 


* «Hath byn a continual! and diligent keper of learning in the house and was 
called a year before hys tyme & hath byn no great gayner by the lawe & hath 
chargeably & learnydly performed his reading.”— Pension Book, 1590. 
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in memory of Jeremy Bettenham, late a Reader of this House, 
whose executor he was, “‘a man innocent and contemplative.”* 
I might bring before you other glimpses from the records of 
Gray’s Inn of this distant time. They have much to say on 
many topics. But what I think is the dearest recollection of 
the men of this Inn in the career of Bacon is that when the 
day of calamity came, when within three months in 1622 the 
Bacon of Ben Jonson’s glorious verse became the Bacon of the 
Confession to the House of Lords, Bacon came back to this 
House, and here in this House the first act of his old colleagues, 
from whom, of course, his high office had separated him, was 
to extend the grant of Bacon’s lodgings which he had erected 
on the old chambers of his father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, so that 
he might have in those chambers a saleable interest. Macaulay 
and Spedding record of that period an almost prophetic word 
by Prince Charles, afterwards King, to the favourite George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, for whom Bacon was sacrificed ; 
for the lawyer who has looked into these matters will know of 
the loopholes which Bacon could have sought, and which he 
disdained to use because his conduct had been contrary to the 
standard of justice and judgment which he had set up. At 
that time, when Bacon’s attached friends, whom poverty and 
adversity did not divide from him, rode with him on his way 
from Gorhambury to this House, Prince Charles wrote to 
Buckingham, “Do what we will with this man, he will not go 
out in snuff,” or “ will not go out in a snuff.” Either version 
serves. Bacon does not “go in snuff” to-day. He was not 
suddenly ange goa and he cannot be extinguished. Among 
the shadows of that great age the name of Bacon stands forth 
with fact about it, with public service about it, with character 


* The inscription was as follows : “ Franciscus Bacon, Regis Solicitor generalis, 
Executor testamenti Jeremie Bettenham, nuper Lectoris hujus hospitii, viri inno- 


centis abstinentis et contemplativi, hanc sedem in memoriam ejusdem Jeremiz 
extruxit An. Dom. 1609.” 
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about it, in spite of all the errors of his time, and all the weak- 
ness of his nature, and these things make his name increasingly 
a treasure of the English race. 

What he wrote in his will was, that he left his memory “to 
the charitable speeches of mankind, to foreign nations, and to 
the next age.” Three hundred years are gone, and we have 
thought here to-day that the time was ripe when we might 
declare our gratitude to Bacon, when we might challenge the 
judgment of Englishmen upon the whole, and in a broad 


view, as to the memory and services of Bacon. 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN AND PUBLIC 
ELECTIONS: AN ASPECT OF CITIZENSHIP 


By J. H. Wuirenovuse 


CONSTANTLY recurring and unheeded feature of 

Parliamentary and municipal elections calls for the 

gravest attention. We refer to the result which 

follows the using of the elementary schools as 
polling stations in Parliamentary and municipal elections. A 
holiday for the children is necessarily declared, and as the re- 
ports of recent elections show, this holiday is spent by many 
of them as participants in the excitement, the vulgarity and 
sometimes in the hooliganism which characterize elections when 
party passions are aroused. They parade the streets singing 
the coarse rhymes of the pothouse, and shouting, without 
understanding, the party catchwords of the fight. They remain 
on the streets until a late hour of the night, and they see and 
hear much from which they should be protected. Especially 
is this true in the case of elections in populous districts. 

From every aspect this state of affairs is bad. A long 
day of excitement, sometimes extending far into the night, 
brings obvious physical dangers. Not less real are the moral 
dangers. But we invite our readers to consider the question 
from the standpoint of citizenship. Is it reasonable to believe 
that children so introduced to our method of popular govern- 
ment will grow up with an adequate sense of their responsi- 
bility as citizens? Is it not certain that the impressions so 
received during the formative years of their youth will degrade 
their ideals and lead to the continuance of an ominous feature 
of our national life to-day—the mistaking of occasional exhibi- 
tions of passion and prejudice for the true duties of citizenship? 
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To state the evil is to show its vital importance. We need 
not labour the point. There remains to be considered the 
best way of removing it. Under the existing law the return- 
ing officer at a Parliamentary election may use, free of charge, 
any room in an elementary school, and any room the expense 
of which is payable out of a local rate, for the purpose of 
a polling station. The issues at stake call for a short amend- 
ing Act to prevent the use of schools at times when they 
would otherwise be used for their proper purpose. But short 
of such an Act the discretion which the returning officer 
already has will, if used, enable him greatly to reduce the 
use of schools as polling stations. Frequently there are other 
public buildings available in towns, and where under the 
present law the use of a school is unavoidable, an infants’ 
department could in many cases be used, the elder boys and 
girls being kept at school. 

We venture to urge this question to the attention of all 
members of education authorities, and of all school managers 
and heads of schools, and to ask the latter whether instead 
of turning the children on election days to run riot in the 
streets it would not be a good opportunity to guide their 
thoughts by brief wise words to those duties of citizenship 
which will devolve upon them in the future, and the spirit 
in which they should be carried out. 








THE USE OF LEISURE AS BEARING ON THE 
PROBLEM OF THE HOOLIGAN 


By Dovuc.ias Eyre 
(Of Oxford House). 


HE problem of how to provide for the innocent 
employment of the leisure time of the lads and 
girls of the industrial community after their day’s 
work is done is closely associated with the leisure 

problem in relation to children of school age. 

Street loafing and loitering is first practised in childhood. 
School is over. The child is either not wanted in its so-called 
home, or finds there no room or space wherein to play. More- 
over, confinement in a stuffy dwelling is positively bad for the 
child. Thus the street becomes its only playground, and the habit 
of loafing in the street, and in particular by the drink and the 
sweetstuff shops, mixing with chance acquaintances there, clings 
to our youth long after the days of childhood have passed. 

The leisure problem has become a national problem. It 
is at once an absorbingly interesting and a difficult one. Mere 
voluntary agency is altogether insufficient to adequately meet 
the need for organized play and rational recreation. 

It is the absence of opportunity and reasonable means for 
recreation and innocent amusement that is in the main re- 
sponsible for indulgence in low forms of amusement and the 
various grades of human animalism. 

It is for the community to deal with the matter as one 
vitally affecting its welfare. 

I am not here concerned to expatiate upon the relation of 
the leisure problem to the housing problem, or to the open 
space question, or to the problem of child employment; nor 
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is it necessary for me to deal with the great question of the 
adequate provision of organized play for children. I confine 
myself to the need for providing on an adequate scale means 
for the suitable recreation of lads and girls of the wage-earning 
class at the close of the working hours of the day—often 
too long and too monotonous. This, I believe, can best be 
done by means of Recreative Institutes or Clubs. 

These may be on a directly religious basis or not. Their 
establishment and management have not emerged from the 
experimental stages. There are various types, and it is well 
that this should be so. 

Suffice it here to say that it is not necessary to impose 
a religious test of membership in order to produce the 
religious side of club life, and to develop the religious instincts 
with which its members are naturally endowed. Much, in any 
case, depends on the personality of the manager, and the more 
natural the development the better. The primary idea of such 
an institute as I am proceeding to describe is to draw lads 
and girls from the streets, and to do to each one of them, 
religiously, morally, and physically as much good as each will 
allow one to do. Girls’ Clubs are described in another paper. 
I consequently confine myself to 


Laps’ C.uss. 


Such a Club should be open every evening in the week 
—say 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. (Saturdays 6 p.m. to 11 p.m.—Sun- 
days 7 togp.m). Inaddition to the ordinary games, bagatelle, 
billiards, chess, draughts, ping-pong, there should be careful 
provision for cricket and football on Saturday afternoons, and 
for classes in as many subjects as the members can be induced 
to voluntarily take up. 

Each Club should have its own Committee, partly elected 
by the lads themselves, and partly nominated by the President 
and Managers. 
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The Committee should meet once a week to elect new 
members, settle the rota of duty, study the Club expenditure, 
and transact the Club business generally. 

The idea should be to throw as much responsibility as possible 
into the hands of the lads themselves, and to get them to 
value their Club by contributing as much as they can reasonably 
be expected to do to the Club expenses. 

Apart from the classes, there is much of an educational 
character in the general life of the Club, and the conduct of its 
business. 

The larger the membership the larger can the programme 
become. 

The description given above applies to a Club of 250 to 300 
members ; but whatever be the membership there must be plenty 
of attractions and a permanent Manager with business experience, 
who knows how to value and make use of the assistance of 
the lads themselves, and realizes that if the lads are to be 
civilized and orderly, there must be order, system, and method 
in all that he himself undertakes for their welfare. The 
provision of such an Institute is one that readily appeals 
to the sons of the rich and the well-to-do, to the public school- 
boy and the young graduate and undergraduate in our Univer- 
sities. An Institute, bearing the name of his school or 
college, is one which will pre-eminently claim his service and 
provoke his generosity. 

There should be in every district in which the poor are 
massed together as many Lads’ Clubs as are required to suit the 
various types of lads. A gang of rough lads must be handled 
collectively, in a place apart from the ordinary working lad. 

In the latter case a Club is a preventive, in the former it is a 
cure. 

Tue Summer Camp is an annexe to the Club system. 

Every young member of the Industrial Community in our 
large cities and towns should have the opportunity of getting a 
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week’s holiday—preferably at the seaside—in July, August, or 
September. I believe it to be to the interests of employers to 
facilitate this, and according to my experience there would be 
many more employers ready to do so if they were sure that 
the holiday would be profitably spent under wholesome con- 
ditions. 

There are, however, employers in large numbers who 
grudge the holiday whatever be the conditions ; and so in the 
last resort this holiday should, in my opinion, be ultimately 
secured by legal enactment, as being in the interests of the 
community. 

Every Bank Holiday involves to a certain extent an interrup- 
tion of trade in the week in which it occurs. It follows that 
the August Bank Holiday week is most generally selected and 
available. 

The Camp has an extraordinary effect for good upon those 
who go to it. Besides being a source of thorough refreshment 
and invigoration, it presents a golden opportunity for incul- 
cating habits of cleanliness, punctuality, order, and discipline, 
and of noticing points in the character of individuals which 
might otherwise escape attention. 


ConcLusION. 


1. The hooligan is the product of the social environment. 

2. His existence is a reproach to the community. 

3. While all the causes which contribute to his creation have 
to be reckoned with, such as slum dwellings, dearth of open 
spaces, mis-employment—as in street running with betting 
news, the problem will not be solved without adequate 
provision for the employment of the leisure time of our 
children and our youths of both sexes. 

4. State aid and voluntary effort must be combined. The 
latter is totally inadequate by itself, though it prompts “ the 
way out.” 
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PLAY RELIGION 


By R. Reyno.ps-Ba.Li 


HE educational discovery of the nineteenth century 
that the child is a child and not an “imperfect 
man” was made when Froebel understood the 
significance in the child’s life of play. But if the 

“Child” is the discovery of one century, he is the problem 
of the next, and on the later followers of Froebel the further 
question is pressing : How may the child be still a child and 
yet social? How may he in his own way participate in the life 
of society? Again an answer is being sought in the under- 
standing of the significance and social possibilities of play. If 
the child can most fully realize himself as a member of society 
by passing in his own life through the life experience of the 
race, it is precisely in play and only in play that he can do it. 
While Educational Theory would seem to point to the child’s 
life as a cycle complete in itself, alongside of and not continu- 
ous with the world of adults, at the same time economic and 
social changes have brought about the separation of the two 
worlds in fact. The industrial revolution abolished the family 
as the unit of production, and with the family the child’s part in 
it as a producer. To create occupation for the child outside 
the working world and free from it has become at once a 
necessity for society and its great opportunity. 

As play is seen claiming more and more of the life of the 
child—first, as an individual, then in relation with society 
—we seem to see more reality in the play, and are led to ask 
whether play may not be the character of the whole life of the 
child in relation with his world as a whole; in other words, 


whether play is so real that the religion of the child is a play 
religion ? 
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In what sense is play real? To take the simplest case first, 
what is the reality of the rag-doll to the child who plays with 
it? Is it not that he creates in the doll what he wishes to find 
and so finds it? Again, the reality of the play world in the 
school, may it not be possible just because society is free to 
create in it that which it is the child’s nature to find? Finally, 
then, may not the reality of the whole “play world” to the 
child be that it is adequate, perfectly responsive to and harmoni- 
ous with the nature of the child? Now the state of perfect 
harmony between man and the world he lives in is the reality 
which it is the ideal of the religious consciousness to find. It 
is this which between the child and his “play world” may 
seem to be already found as if in foretaste. The reality of the 
child’s play religion would thus lie in just that which the man’s 
religion lacks, the adequacy of the world to his nature. 
And yet it is just in this inadequacy of the world that the 
peculiar reality of man’s religion consists, in the struggle to 
force the world to be what it should be and is not. It is 
because the child’s religion is not based on this struggle in 
which men are living that the child’s religion is unreal and real 
at once. 

If this view be taken that the child’s world and the child’s 
religion are a play world and a play religion, what, briefly, should 
we have to conclude ? 

First. The child’s religion is not the religion of the adult : 
it is perhaps a religion which the adult is not inclined to recog- 
nize as religion at all. It is the sense of the wholeness of the 
world, in which the child finds himself at home and akin with 
all that it contains. It seems paralleled by what Hegel has said 
of the religion of Greece—that there the unity of the spiritual 
and the real was embodied externally, to be lost again in the 
higher antagonism of Christianity, where the unity becomes not 
a fact, but an ideal. 

Second. The child’s religion, like that of the race, is prior 
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to nis moral experience and not based on it. How unrelated 
hero-worship, the form in which the child shows recognition of 
moral excellence, is to any moral experience of his own is seen in 
the perfect ease with which the child projects himself indifferently 
into every hero. Morality is being built up during childhood 
in the structure of the child’s life, but it is not in the forming of 
it that the reality of the child’s life centres. Morality is formed 
in him as a child, to be reformed by him in adolescence and 
later life. 

Third. The child’s religion has a reality which ours has not. 
As there is no antithesis between the actual and the ideal, so 
there is none between poetry and life. Myth which to us is 
‘mere poetry,” if it is poetry to the child, is real. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNUSED TOWN LANDS 


HE question of finding remedies for the prevalent 
and serious state of unemployment is one of the 
most complex problems of the day. It has many 
aspects, and, viewed as a whole, the solution 

appears so difficult that many well-meaning but pessimistic 
persons incline to regard it as an indication of general deca- 
dence in our trade and condition. If only a fraction of the 
time that is spent in lamentation about the subject from this 
point of view, or in writing doleful details for the Press, 
were spent in attacking the matter from the most available 
side, some good would certainly result which might, with 
energy, be speedily multiplied. In every business, either 
on a large or a small scale, what is the first and most 
reasonable course of procedure when it is discovered that 
the total receipts do not compare favourably with the total 
expenditure? Is it not to search for any possible source of 
waste which is causing a leakage in the funds, and to stop 
it as promptly as means permit? Then we can next en- 
deavour to find fresh outlets for our goods or produce, or 
to ascertain which of those already at command can be most 
readily extended with a prospect of profit. 

The greatest and most deplorable source of waste in 
Britain is to be found in the land, which should in itself be 
the origin of the wealth, or at least the maintenance, of its 
inhabitants. There are hundreds of thousands of acres that 
at the present moment are not yielding a tenth of their 
possible produce owing to imperfect and antiquated methods 
of cultivation. Worse than this, too, is the fact that there 
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are millions of acres of land capable of yielding a profitable 
return for the labour expended upon it, which are lying 
either in an absolutely waste and useless state, or are so 
near that condition as to be practically valueless as a national 
asset. 

Here, then, is one aspect of the unemployed problem, and 
no adequate or far-reaching attempt has been made to deal 
with it in a way that should be nationally beneficial. We 
have a huge surplus in land, and a corresponding surplus in 
labour ; does it not appear obvious that a scheme which 
shall unite the two forces must, under a proper system of 
organization, result in all-round improvement? 


AMERICAN VACANT LOTS, 


It is difficult to move the authorities in the direction of 
extensive schemes connected with work on the land, and, in 
consequence, much is left to public and private action. Even 
in the United States, where the same problem exists, it has 
been found necessary to proceed beyond the ordinary stereo- 
typed relief works provided by States or towns, and to find 
additional means of employment of a more permanent character. 
Recognizing the fact that it is better to do something to help 
on a small scale at once than to wait indefinitely for opportunities 
to start extensive undertakings, societies have been formed in 
America under the title of Vacant Lots Associations which, in 
several of the largest cities, such as Philadelphia, New York, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, etc., have accomplished some wonderfully 
good work, and they are progressing at a highly satisfactory 
rate. 

At Philadelphia in particular the results have been remark- 
able, and as the society has now a record extending over 
twelve years, the position is not only well assured, but the 
power for substantially good work is increasing every season. 
From the eleventh annual report we learn that about 300 
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acres are under the cultivation of unemployed and partly 
employed men, thus providing some relief for about 1000 
families, comprising, say, 5000 persons. In 1907 vegetables 
and other garden produce to the total value of $67,500 
(£13,500) were raised upon the area named, showing an 
average of $225 (£45) per acre. The total cost to the 
society was £1500, so that, for every £1 subscribed to 
the funds, £9 worth of produce was returned to the holders 
and cultivators of the land. Less than £2 per family was 
expended to ensure this result, and, as the superintendent 
rightly observes in the report, “Given so, this provides 
them with food the whole season, and makes them stronger. 
If given otherwise, it would help them for a week, and 
make them weaker.” Well indeed might the association 
adopt the following verse as its motto, for it admirably 
expresses the idea which underlies the object of the under- 
aking I gave a beggar from my little store 

Of well-earned gold. He spent the shining ore 


And came again, and yet again, still cold 
And hungry as before. 


I gave a thought, and through that thought of mine, 

He found himself a man, supreme, divine, 

Bold, clothed, and crowned with blessings manifold, 
And now he begs no more.” 


LONDON VACANT LAND. 


Knowing so well what has been accomplished in 
America, in which work I have taken a part, I am 
founding a similar organization in England. The start 
was made last spring, when, as the result of a meeting in 
Toynbee Hall, the London Vacant Land Cultivation Society 
came into existence, and is now extending its influence and its 
work in every available direction. With the support the scheme 
should command from all who have the means to help, and who 
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are wishful to find the opportunity to afford real aid to self- 
helpful men, this society will become a substantial power for 
good in this great metropolis. Its objects and methods must 
appeal to every thoughtful and reasonable member of the com- 


munity, and the results already secured are satisfactory enough 
to convince the most sceptical. 


METHODS. 


The method adopted is to obtain the loan of unoccupied 
land as near the centres of congested population as possible. 
This is marked out into plots of about one-eighth of an acre, 
say twenty square rods (that size being found convenient in 
many respects), and these are allotted to suitable men who are 
in irregular and partial work which only brings in a small sum 
each week. It is felt that the benefit is greater to those so 
placed, because, if their small earnings are supplemented by 
the produce of such plots, it prevents the men drifting into the 
ranks of the absolutely unemployed, or becoming a charge upon 
the ratepayers. If there is any truth in the old adage, “ Pre- 
vention is better than cure,” it should apply here with double 
force. 

When the first digging is completed to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent, a small sum is paid to each man as an en- 
couragement, and this enables him to provide himself with the 
necessary tools, seeds, or plants. 

Up to that stage, the society supplies what tools, manure, or 
seeds are needed, and at all times gifts of these essentials are 
distributed amongst the men without charge. The society also 
provides for superintendence and instruction free of cost to the 
men; in fact, it strives to help them and their families in 
every reasonable way to employ their many otherwise wasted 
hours to the best advantage in a healthful and pleasant occupa- 
tion. How keenly these privileges are appreciated is proved 
by the statement that the applications for plots far exceed the 
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number at the disposal of the society, and, with effective 
financial support, it would be easy to find cultivators for a 
thousand acres of land. 

At the present time the society has under its control land 
at Fulham, Balham, and Canning Town, providing for over 
two hundred plot-holders, and, though some of this has only 
been in cultivation for a few months, it is astonishing what 
results energy, perseverance, and care have produced. A large 
proportion of the land was of a very difficult character, and 
much labour has been required to bring it into the right 
condition. Fully 90 per cent of the men have kept to the 
work extremely well, following directions with due attention, 
though it is a form of labour that few are familiar with. In 
the case of men who have been in defective health the improve- 
ment has been conspicuous, and they speak most thankfully 
of the benefits they have derived. The marginal 10 per cent 
have either found the work too much for them, or they have 
secured other employment. In the latter respect some of the 
men have been very fortunate, and they refer to it as a curious 
coincidence that, since taking up these plots, they have had 
more casual work than they have had for a long period pre- 
viously. We wish it applied to more of them, for many have 
a severe struggle to face all their responsibilities, and have 
found the few shillings they have realized by the sale of 
produce a most welcome addition to their poor resources. 


CROPS AND RESULTS. 


The holders are encouraged to keep some record of their 
produce, and to report to the superintendent what they sell 
or use. In the case of the latter, the average retail value 
in the district is attached to the results—namely, it is entered 
at the rate it would cost the men to buy in shops or on the 
stalls. In the following examples, however, only the prices 
actually received by the men for produce sold are included 
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in the estimates, and the amounts are given by the acre for 
the convenience of comparison. They also serve to show 
what can be accomplished under spade cultivation, even by 
inexperienced men, when working under systematic direction. 
In certain cases some crops have been much more successful 
than others, and the same remark applies to the men, who 
differ greatly in their application to the numberless details 
which go to make up success in gardening. Still, the average 
all round is a fair one, for up to the present it exceeds £40 per 
acre, which is a good standard of ordinary commercial gardening. 

A short time since a paragraph went the round of the papers 
referring to a lady farmer in Essex who had secured 320 bushels 
of peas to the acre ; but this total was far surpassed by one of 
the “ Vacant Lotters,” who had never grown peas before in his 
life, on soil from which he had removed some tons of bricks, 
stones, and rubbish before it was fit for seed of any kind. He 
had an excellent crop of telegraph peas, large pods well filled, 
and the total, estimated by the acre, would have exceeded 450 
bushels, worth £64 for the same area and at the rate he sold 
them—which might have been easily exceeded—and he could 
have sold ten times as many. Other varieties on adjoining 
plots were almost equally good ; and when it is remembered 
that this represented a return for about ten weeks in the 
summer months, it is a striking instance what the land will 
produce under spade cultivation. 

The amounts realized are such that a professional market 
grower with all expenses of rent, rates, and labour to pay for, 
could clear a living profit. How much more beneficial they 
must be to men who are relieved of these charges entirely— 
for their time would have been otherwise lost—can be readily 
understood. 

The cost to the society would in no case exceed £ 10 per acre, 
and, in the majority of instances, would not amount to £5 per 
acre, provided anything like 100 acres were placed under 
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its control. It is quite safe to say that similarly proportionate 
returns for the same outlay cannot be secured from any form of 
unemployment relief yet tried in a practical way on a proper 
basis. 

There is the further advantage that the men’s independence 
is preserved ; they are encouraged to work for the best results 
because they reap the full benefits. Moreover, they are 
learning something of the power of the land as a producer of 
useful and valuable crops under the best treatment. Whether 
they turn the knowledge thus acquired to further benefit by 
extending their efforts in other directions depends partly upon 
themselves and partly upon the opportunities that are offered to 
them. It seems a natural proceeding that a percentage of these 
vacant land cultivators, who have proved what they can do, and 
who like their work, should become small holders or com- 
mercial growers, and this actually does take place both in 
America and in Britain. The preliminary experience so gained, 
even though limited and elementary, is exactly the preparation 
that thousands of men need to enable them to take the fullest 
advantage of the Acts of Parliament now in operation for their 
benefit. If only a small proportion of the surplus population 
in towns can be enabled to find profitable occupation in rural 
districts, the gain will be a permanent one. That the colony 
system or co-operative organizations will render important 
assistance in this direction is beyond question, and the work of 
the Vacant Land Cultivation Society may, therefore, be far- 
reaching in its effects. 

In commencing the work in a new district, the first point is 
to obtain the loan of available land, which must be fairly acces- 
sible, and not too far from the homes of the men. The next 
essential is that, in the majority of places, it must be efficiently 
fenced, because protection is needed, and the expense of 
providing this in open situations is prohibitive while the funds 
at the command of the society are so restricted. 
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Where the local or other funds suffice men may be employed 
at a fixed rate of pay during the winter in clearing the land, and 
preparing for the following season’s course of cropping. At 
present the Vacant Land Cultivation Society has not been able 
to undertake this, but the officers would be glad to be able to 
extend the scope of the society by organizing or supervising 
any preparatory work of the character indicated. It is satis- 
factory to know that attempts are being made to adopt the 
methods of the society in several large cities, even as far north 
as Dundee, and | have been repeatedly consulted on the subject. 
London should be able to lead the way in such work ; the need 
is great, and the land that could be usefully employed amounts 
to a very large area at the present time. If in every district 
some attempt were made to deal with the matter on the lines 
sketched out, the results would soon furnish an important in- 
dication of the direction in which an extension of help to the 
unemployed might be both practicable and profitable. 

The society requires funds, and the free use of idle land, of 
which latter 10,000 or more acres lie unused within "bus or 
tram ride of the Bank of England. 

We appeal for both. Joszpn Fets. 


39 Witson Street, E.C. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AS AN ARCHITECT 


By Proressor BeresForD Pires, F.R.1.B.A. 


T may perhaps appear that a short paper dealing with 
Michael Angelo’s work as an architect, would be suffi- 
ciently occupied with the peculiar importance of his 
predominating share in the design and erection of St. 

Peter’s at Rome, itself the greatest, grandest, and most important 
monument of a whole millennium of Christian Art; but im- 
portant and fascinating as such a treatment of the subject may 
appear, it would leave out of reach the interesting and (to us as 
students) instructive consideration of the progress or elucidation 
of architectural ideas in the mind and work of so great a master 
of the art of sculpture and painting. 

To obtain pre-eminence by the sculptures of the Sacristy, 
the paintings of the Sistine, and the architecture of St. Peter’s, 
in each of what we sometimes call the sister arts, is to achieve a 
title higher than either that of sculptor, painter, or architect. 
The power common to the exercise of each, is that of design ; 
and it is as a designer that the quality of Michael Angelo 
becomes pre-eminent as architect, painter, or sculptor—design 
which glorifies his construction, inspires his decorative didactic 
power, and expresses through his sculpture profound emotion. 

Both in sculpture and painting, Michael Angelo’s faculty of 
design had such ample mazerie/, in an extraordinary anatomical 
knowledge and technical skill in draughtsmanship, and is so 
well recognised, that any special equipment for the practice of 
architectural design is overlooked, and a general artistic sense 
of proportion and facility of draughtsmanship assumed to be 
sufficient. Without some corpus of architectural knowledge 
or the possession of a tradition of craftsmanship, the greatest 
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power of design is incompetent of expression in building. To 
these necessaries, of course, must be added and assumed the 
opportunity, such as we all hope may ere long come to each of 
us. Michael Angelo had both the power of design and the 
opportunity for its exercise in building. With what equipment 
and experience did he work? This inquiry into the ammuni- 
tion of his battery is our subject. What was he as an architect? 
Are we students here, with our ideas of qualification and 
education, omitting anything which may with interest be 
gleaned from the armoury of this heroic designer ? 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti was born on 6 March, 1475, 
at Capresi, suckled by a foster-mother, who was both a stone- 
cutter’s daughter and a stonemason’s wife ; he was apprenticed 
in 1488 in the workshops of Ghirlandajo, the painter, for three 
years, and received the nominal salary of a few florins annually. 
The patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent at the Casa Medici, 
enabled him to make himself a sculptor, and perhaps the 
counterbalancing power and fate of Savonarola, who was 
martyred in 1489, supplied him with that seriousness which is 
so evident in his art. 

Before he attained thirty years of age, the David and the 
Pieta of St. Peter’s had established his fame ; and to this early 
happy period of highly successful work, belong the Madonna 
roundel at Burlington House, the Cupid of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and the Madonna of Bruges, besides some works in 
painting, and the great cartoon of bathing soldiers at the battle of 
Pisa, of which a drawing exists at Holkham Hall. His great 
qualities of drawing, anatomical knowledge, power of scale, and 
mystery of design, were then fresh to the world, and are to-day 
still eloquent of his unique mastery. 

The works of architecture, that is, the buildings designed by 
Michael Angelo, which can be considered but partly on this 
occasion, are, first, the New Sacristy at San Lorenzo, Florence, 
erected by order of Giulio de Medici, shortly after his acces- 
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sion to the Papacy as Clement VII in 1523, to contain ceno- 
taphs to his brother and nephew, which were left unfinished in 
1534. Second, the Medicean Library and its Staircase Hall at 
the same church, begun in 1526 for the same Pope. Third, 
the completion of the Farnese Palace at Rome, for Alexander 
Farnese, Paul II]. Fourth, the continuation of the works of 
St. Peter’s, to which he was appointed Architect in Chief on 
1 January, 1547, at the age of seventy-one, and in which he 
laboured for seventeen years, declining remuneration, until his 
death on 18 February, 1564, within three weeks of his ninetieth 
birthday. 

A fifth work is the design for the laying out of the build- 
ings of the Capitol, commenced after he had received the 
citizenship of Rome in 1546. 

Other building schemes and designs might be added if we 
included fortifications at Florence, schemes for the gates of 
Rome, and the recasting of two great halls of Diocletian’s 
Thermae into the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli. 

Before proceeding to discuss the architectural treatment 
and qualities of these works, it is of some importance, in 
estimating Michael Angelo’s work, to bear in mind that no one 
of them afforded a simple opportunity for a complete concep- 
tion. Each was conditioned very closely by existing buildings 
which it was desired to finish, and it may not unfairly be said 
that to Michael Angelo were in many instances delegated the 
failures of other men, in the anticipation that his genius could 
bring them to success. As a designer he did not have the 
opportunity of carrying out one unhindered original design. 
That he should have been resorted to in these difficulties is of 
course a testimony to the public estimate of his powers, which 
never seems to have been lacking, as also the rivalry and 
jealousy of his competitors sought his ruin only by setting him 
apparently impossible tasks. The new Sacristy at San Lorenzo 
had to conform in plan exactly to the old one erected a century 
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earlier by Brunelleschi. The Medicean Library and Staircase 
had to be erected upon and within determining walls already 
one story in height. The top story and cornice of the Farnese 
Palace are but a completion of Antonio da San Gallo’s work. 
St. Peter’s, as we know, is but a triumph over difficulties of 
many kinds, which had proved insurmountable to a generation 
of such genius as that of Bramante, Peruzzi, and San Gallo ; 
and the laying out of the Capitol Hill speaks for itself as 
a problem to be solved, rather than the exposition of an 
idea. 

Considering for a moment critically these architectural 
works, may it not be claimed that the Farnese Palace, St. 
Peter’s, and the Capitol, are sufficiently important and decisive 
in their result, to ensure the clear title of a Great Master to 
their architect, and to give pause to the specialist who would 
fain only admire an amateur’s universal aptitude in Michael 
Angelo’s work as an architect ? 


TOMB OF POPE JULIUS II. 


At the age of twenty-nine, early in 1505, Michael Angelo 
was summoned to Rome by the Pope, Giuliano della Rovere, 
Julius II, it is said by the advice of Giuliano da San Gallo, the 
architect. He was soon commissioned to design a monument 
intended to be situated in the old Vatican Basilica of St. Peter, 
the greatest Early Christian Church of Italy, the apse of which, 
in the previous generation, had become the subject of a scheme 
for rebuilding by the architect Rossellino. 

In this tribune the Pope contemplated placing his own 
tomb, and employed the young but great sculptor to design it. 
It has been pointed out how the characters of this great mili- 
tant churchman and of the artist were sympathetic, rather than 
complementary, the force of hand, masterfulness of mind and 
mutual ambition being common to both and allied for the pur- 
pose of an imaginative design, though without those intellectual 
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links of mutual confidence which are essential between patron 
and artist in any great commission. 

The design was considered so successful that immediate 
execution was demanded, and steps were taken to commission 
Bramante to rebuild St. Peter’s in the modern manner to re- 
ceive this culmination of the new art, a triumph of classic 
vitality and power. We need no discount in our own estimate 
of its value: the genius afterwards demonstrated in the Sistine 
ceiling and Medici tombs may well be credited with the con- 
ception of a scheme unlimited in subject or material, which 
would be indeed wonderful. The genius of the Renaissance 
had already culminated in his David; he himself was just 
thirty, and summoned to the highest and most splendid of 
earthly courts to prepare the monument of its powerful and 
ambitious lord. The age was the most splendidly equipped in 
the Arts in all of the Christian Era, the designer the greatest 
personality of art, and the subject thirsting for all the glory 
with which the arts could immortalise his potent name and 
title. We know that Michael Angelo rose to the occasion, and 
gathered up the full fruit of the whole preceding century of life 
into his hands, as he joyously sketched the developing groups, 
fertile in idea, with which he clothed and expressed the monu- 
mental tomb chamber of the Pope. 

The idea seems to have been that of a casket, surrounded by 
buttressing groups of attached figures, opportunities each for 
his delight in masculine anatomy, supported on enriched pro- 
jecting pedestals, the walls of the casket being enriched with 
niches and bronzes, and other sculptured panels. Over the 
cornice of the casket, grouped at the angles, were seated 
figures, carrying the lines backward and upward with amazing 
power and beauty. This can be imagined by considering the 
effect of the figure groups in mass and silhouette on the 
Wellington Monument, remembering that the great and 
famous Moses was one of four such angle groups. The 
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pyramid form so given was carried into an attic, which formed 
a background to the seated figures, and upon which was laid 
the sarcophagus, supported by angels. Here all the opportuni- 
ties for sculpturesque outline and relief were afforded, around 
and upon the square mass of the tomb chamber, the normal 
architectural forms of which would form the corpus for an 
enrichment by the use of the human form, such as the world of art 
had not then known. We know enough to understand how 
plain in mass and useful in contrast were the architectural 
forms, and to grasp that such groups as the Slaves of the 
Louvre below, and of Moses upon the cornice would lead 
up to the effigy and cenotaph. 

The proportions and purpose of this detached rectangle 
are a square and a half, about 34 feet by 23, containing a 
chapel within its walls as an architectural basement. These 
have but to be clothed with the later decorative material of 
the Sistine ceiling and the Medici tombs, to provide us with 
sufficient food for imagination and for appreciation of the 
effect of such a dream upon the whole of the artist’s later 
service to the arts. 

The relation of this tomb to Michael Angelo’s subsequent 
ideals and circumstances, is more or less dealt with by his 
various biographers ; Condivi, his pupil, employed the oft- 
quoted phrase, “the tragedy of the tomb,” but if tragedy is a 
suitable phrase for artistic disappointment, or for the mis- 
carriage of ideals, we are all either the authors or subjects 
of tragedy, and live in its atmosphere. On this we need not 
dwell, but it is important to seek to realise the relation of this 
unrealised conception to the current work of the Renaissance 
Masters. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had seen medieval 
art expiring in Italy in the new atmosphere of individual ideal- 
ism. The work of the Pisani at Sienna and the Tomb of St. 
Peter Martyr, at Milan, illustrate the growth of a realisation of 
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the decorative value of sculpture apart from its classic use. 
This new life breathed in the competition for the first Baptis- 
tery Gate at Florence, and developed in Ghiberti’s work on the 
second gate. The ensuing century until Michael Angelo was 
occupied in the development of sculpturesque art in closest 
union with architecture, derived most often from the Guild of 
Goldsmiths at Florence, echoing the traditions and methods of 
precious ornament in rare metal. Mina da Fiesole, Donatello, 
Andrea da Sansovino, and others have given us a catena of 
beautiful monuments varying that method, but all practically 
combining in gentle subordination, the sculpturesque to the 
architectural motif. The general tendency was, however, to 
the evolution of lovely forms of ornamental enrichment of the 
architecture, and to a marvellous delicacy in sculptural reliefs. 
Upon this followed the work of Bramante, the San Galli, 
and Peruzzi, all deriving a more definite architectural motive 
from the writings and work of Alberti, who was to them as he 
is to us, the real teacher of the architectural orders of ancient 
Rome. An architectural ideal emerges, and the sculptural and 
merely ornamental treatment diminishes to bold and simple 
classic detail, to which the detail of Giuliano da San Gallo 
bears witness, as well as the realisation of Bramante’s dream of 
classic purity in the Temple of the Cloister of St. Peter in 
Montorio. Intimate acquaintance with pure architectural forms 
and with the orders of Vitruvius as re-stated by Alberti, were 
the equipment of the present day masters, and asserted a new 
breadth and dignity of form in place of reliance on the delicacy 
and beauty of enclosed sculpture and ornament. From this 
school and its ideals it appears that Michael Angelo turned 
away. Personal want of sympathy for its leaders may or may 
not have affected him. It is quite probable that it did. 
Brunelleschi’s story in earlier days shows us how much this 
was ever so. But he was enlightened with a complete ideal of 
beauty in the human frame, and so powerfully taken captive 
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with it that whether in the David of the open Piazza, or in the 
Holy Family in the Uffizzi, he found sufficient means of ex- 
pression in it as a divine pattern. The outlines of the tomb in 
every silhouette are therefore made by the encircling series of 
figures, the sculpture asserts itself as supreme, the progression 
from the Pisani through Ghiberti, Donatello, and Sansovino is 
continued to its ultimate goal, and the wealth of power latent 
in the human form, for what he conceived to be the expression 
of decorative forces, is employed with a fullness of vital mean- 
ing and intelligence of which the most perfectly designed 
architectural column is incapable. The interest is not that 
of an order, of a style, a revival, or of beautiful ornament. 
Michael Angelo conceived it possible here to employ statuary for 
all this, and his effort brought to ve and birth the school which, 
in directest contrast with that of Greece, employed the sculp- 
ture to contain the building, rather than the building to embody 
the sculpture. It may be dismissed with a criticism, but it 
came there and then into being, springing fully armed from the 
brain of the sculptor. Michael Angelo, however, was neither 
super-elated or exhausted by his new light—that he felt its 
brightness years after, the composition of the Medici tombs 
tells us—but the design of St. Peter’s proves that he was 
superior to it, and completely capable of thinking as powerfully 
when necessary in the sterner factors of a lower expression by 
architectural features and forms alone. The same remarkable 
breadth of view and power of working from differing stand- 
points is evidenced in the essential difference of treatment 
between the ceiling and end wall of the Sistine Chapel which he 
later on developed ; in the one relying entirely on an architec- 
tonic scheme, and in the other flinging it all to the winds in 
passing from the representation of historical things that are 
seen, to that of those which are not seen as yet. 

Julius I] died in February, 1513, and the tomb was never 
completed, the seated figure of Moses alone being finished by 
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Michael Angelo. The terms of his contract for its erection 
were as a scourge to him for a full half-century, almost to his 
dying day. But the rebuilding of the Basilica occasioned by 
the tomb went on apace, and ere his work was done he built 
the shrine to be greater than the tomb. 


1506-1512. THE CEILING OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


The Sistine Chapel of the Vatican was built by Baccio 
Pintelli of Florence for Pope Sixtus IV, uncle of Julius II, in 
1473, two years before Michael Angelo was born. It is a 
simple parallelogram, 132 feet long by 44 wide, and is 68 feet 
in height. The vault is a simple semi-ellipse groined over the 
six windows of each side, and over two windows in the east 
wall, and similarly over two blind bays at the west end where 
the altar stands. 

The problem of the decoration of the great vault and of 
the west wall was then unattacked ; the central story of each 
wall was occupied by a series of frescoes from the hands of 
the greatest masters of the time, while the ground story was 
to be hung with tapestries by Raphael, the cartoons of which 
belong to Hampton Court Palace, but have been for a genera- 
tion exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. 

It would not come within the province of this paper to 
discuss this great frescoed ceiling of nearly 10,000 superficial 
feet in extent, if the work could be regarded solely as the 
work either of a painter or sculptor ; that it is obviously both 
is claimed by its colour, draughtsmanship, and composition, 
but it is also, and primarily, an architectural design. The 
vault, structurally unlike those of an earlier or later period, is 
without architectural subdivisions or members other than the 
relatively small groined chambers over the windows, and it, in 
some ways, presented a new problem for decoration. It would 
be interesting to trace the position of ceiling and vault decora- 
tion through the period of the cinque cento down to Michael 
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Angelo’s starting-point in 1508. Some divisions of the sur- 
face had always been necessary, unless either the primary 
method had been followed of representing the blue vault of 
heaven relieved by stars, or by emphasising the groins with 
bands of ornament as in the Upper Church of Assisi, or 
leaving a plain ground, employing tablets with arabesques 
based upon the remains of Roman polochromy as at Pompeii, 
a method represented in the Renaissance by the loggia and 
libraries of the Vatican, and some charming treatments at 
Genoa. 

The stanzi of Raphael face the problem with a more or less 
definitely geometrical method of subdivision based upon a 
system of coffered panels filled in with exquisite single figures 
or small groups, supplemented by arabesques and lavishly 
decorated mouldings. A singularly beautiful style was evolved 
with these materials, that has availed for many circumstances 
in many hands, which may be illustrated by the well-known 
vault of the Sanctuary of Sta. Maria del Popolo, which had 
been finished by Pinturicchio about three years when Michael 
Angelo began the Sistine. The large central ceiling panel 
existed in the vault of the Sienna Library, an apartment which 
is somewhat similar in constructive plan to the Sistine, but the 
ornaments and ground are of a traditional and very beautiful 
ornamental type. 

It was against Michael Angelo’s wish that Julius II com- 
pelled him to undertake the ceiling, and it is said that Uncle 
Bramante and Nephew Raphael expected the commission to 
prove a stumbling block to the greater genius of their sculptor 
rival. He had been away from Rome for a few years, having 
left without leave and in dudgeon, being disappointed by the 
Pope in a matter that would correspond to the non-payment of 
a certificate by the client ; but amicable relations had been 
restored over a bronze statue of Julius for Bologna, and he 
now returned to the city of his great tomb vision. 
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That the subject matter of this filled his mind we can well 
suppose ; and also realise that its artistic structure and parts 
were at this period the daily bread of his imagination. When 
a new and unexpected problem is placed before the designer, 
he can do nothing else than reflect within upon the archives of 
his mental library, and revolve the images that laborious study 
has conjured in the past, or recollect other types and precedents 
near or afar. 

We of this privileged epoch have volumes of weekly 
architectural pabulum to refresh our souls with, inviting us to 
new fields of study and criticism suited to our time and 
purposes. The storing of the mind with chosen material for 
reflection and digestion is a prime essential to fertility of 
imagination and productive power, and this responsibility of 
the ultimate effects of submitting every week a series of stimu- 
lating works to a generation of eager students is doubtless 
largely with the unseen gods. Michael Angelo’s mind reveals 
itself in this ceiling problem, with a simple directness of speech, 
to the eyes that have seen his vision of the tomb of Julius II, 
but in all the mystery of a hitherto unknown tongue of wonder 
and awe to those who would judge it only by its historical 
sequence as a ceiling decoration. Sir Charles Holroyd, in his 
edition of Condivi, has explained quite simply how “the 
master set to work to produce a similar conception to the tomb, 
in a painted form. The vault became a great temple of painted 
marble and painted sculptures, raised in mid air above the 
walls of the chapel. The prophets and sybils took the 
positions designed for the tomb, like the great statue of Moses. 
The athletes at the corners of the ribs of the roof were in 
place of the bound captives, two of which are now in the 
Louvre, and the nine histories of the Creation and the Flood 
filled the panels like the bronze reliefs of the tomb.” 

The full value of the architectural background and the 
structure of the tomb, is felt in the breadth imparted to the 
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ceiling by the spacings of the figures and panels. The texture, 
colour, perspective, and light and shade of walls, piers, 
pedestals, and masses, are all of value to the painter in pro- 
curing emphasis and scale, but the composition is neither that 
of a sculptor of the Renaissance nor of a painter, but is 
singularly architectural, and should be to us what it was to 
Michael Angelo, a painted representation of a vision of an 
architectural scheme of the history of human life. Its syste- 
matic construction is illustrative of the ordered providence 
perceived in revelation, and has an appropriateness which is 
not perhaps wholly accidental, or due to the probability of his 
mind being stored with the dzsjecta membra of a broken ideal. 
The force of these facts comes home when we consider the 
decoration of the west wall, executed thirty years after his 
commission for the ceiling. There, architecture, like every 
other aid from the traditions of decoration, is thrown away, 
perhaps only because Michael Angelo had attained a final 
independence of all auxiliaries or attributes of expression, in 
his power of exhibiting the human form, now not merely pro- 
truding from its frame, but having cast both frame and 
garments away, or perhaps (in continuation of the idea of the 
ceiling) the advent of Eternity, with its Dies Ire for all 
earthly glories, made it impossible as well as non-exegetical to 
rely on an architecture of historical tradition and constructive 
gravity for that which must be future and ethereal. 


NEW SACRISTY OF SAN LORENZO, 


The accession of Giovanni de Medici to the Papacy as Leo X, 
in 1513, occasioned Michael Angelo’s residence and com- 
mission at Florence during a period of twenty years ; of these 
commissions the New Sacristy with its tombs and statues and 
the library and staircase at San Lorenzo are the only executed 
works. The first of the series, however, was to have been the 
addition of a facade to the church, in connection with which an 
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inordinate time was spent by Michael Angelo struggling with 
difficulties at the marble quarries. To a patriot this was other- 
wise a troubled epoch, embracing the sack of Rome and the 
siege of Florence, troubles which, being capable of revelation 
by physical attitude and facial expression, are read plainly in 
the sculpture of the tombs, but of which, necessarily, archi- 
tecture is sublimely oblivious. 

The design of the New Sacristry being completely settled, 
as to plan and size, by the corresponding apartments built by 
Brunelleschi on the other side of the church, the opportunity 
was afforded for variety only in the decoration of the walls. 
Comparison with the simpler method of the older sacristy is 
interesting, but does not suggest much beyond an advance in 
the academic employment of a revived Roman order ; artifi- 
ciality of detail as well as of arrangement succeeding to fresh 
simplicity and untutored proportions. 

The employment of a larger order of pilasters is normal, 
and commonplace in detail. It differs much from the double 
tier of doors and windows or panels which it encloses, below 
the main cornice. The treatment of this enclosed story, and 
the creation of an attic story of lighter pilasters with a small 
continuous cornice at the springing of the vault, indicate that 
development is taking place, as they are original in character. 
The treatment of the vaulting, however, follows Brunelleschi 
without variation. Michael Angelo’s interest in that subject 
was to come later. The architectural treatment of the walls, 
however, is not that merely of contemporary men—it has 
neither the sweetness of Bramante nor the bold heaviness of 
Antonio da San Gallo ; but it is original, justly proportioned, 
and pleases by its simplicity of arrangement. It accords with 
the monumental sculptures with which neither the scale of the 
larger pilasters nor the subdivisions within them interfere. 
The extraordinary value of the recumbent figures in impress- 
ing their largeness of grasp and size upon the beholder, may 
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seem able to defy the mere efforts of architectural features and 
oppress them. We have reason to fear from many sad examples 
that this might happen with any fine sculpture mercilessly 
grouped with architecture, but one might perhaps conceive 
that even the interior order of St. Peter’s itself might not 
prove superior in force to the almost unearthly scale of the 
Morning and the Evening. The architectural features have re- 
markable freshness of detail, due almost entirely to a draughts- 
manship obviously achieved by pencil on paper in studied 
profiles and arrangements. Much that is interesting may be 
found recorded in John Addington Symonds’ Life of the 
artist, as to the complete scheme for decorating the walls and 
vaults with sculpture, bronzes, and painting, but the building 
does not appear to us to need more than the mysterious in- 
fluences of Day and Night, of Dawn and Evening, to satisfy 
both eye and mind. 

The architecture is restrained, and no opportunity has been 
made for display. Sir Charles Holroyd has pointed out that as 
the building work was not carried out until after the tombs 
were completed, and Michael Angelo had left Florence, the 
work must have been done from sketches and drawings. 
Though the Sacristy is mere decorative scenery, it is fresh, 
harmonious, restrained, and infused with vigorous form. The 
characteristics are necessarily in evidence of the work of an 
amateur. Precedent is employed so far as it is perceived, for 
the main order, but is replaced by thoughtful effort after a more 
delicate proportion with marked originality in the treatment of 
the niches, doors, aad sarcophagi. Whether the detail is due 
to the fingers of Michael Angelo or not may be doubted, but 
that it did not fall into or from those of the developed profes- 
sional architect seems to be clear. The employment of the 
large pilaster order, the movement towards originality in the 
detail when considered in relation to that of the library, as well 
as to the upper story of the Farnese, appear collectively to 
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present us with a class of design that has a distinction and per- 
sonal element fresh and sound, interesting and pungent. 
While in this example lacking the occasion afterwards obtained 
at St. Peter’s for the scale and grandeur realised in the sculpture 
here, it has the qualities of direct originality and virility mani- 
fested in his figure design. It is perhaps not very profitable to 
attempt to trace downwards the exercise into a phase of a lower 
vehicle of expression of the poetry of higher art of form, but 
we venture here, because it becomes a prelude to later triumphs 
in intellectual architecture. 


THE LIBRARY AND STAIRCASE AT SAN LORENZO. 


The Medicean Library is internally a long and handsome 
saloon, the success of which is derived from its admirable pro- 
portion (which is not unlike Trinity College Library, Cam- 
bridge, by Christopher Wren), and by the simplicity of its 
design. The walls are divided by flat pilasters, which are 
based upon a dado of desks, between each of which is a window 
having an architrave, consoles, and entablature, which is set 
within a plain rectangular panel, over which is a square blind 
window or panel having baluster supports to its entablature. 
The architectural treatment of the pilasters, cornice, and of the 
. windows with architraves, is similar to that which might be 
employed as an external order, and being elementary, is suc- 
cessful ; no attempt is made at sculpturesque or unrealisable 
effect. The ceiling is richly panelled and carved, and its 
design is repeated in the drawing of the floor; the carved 
reading-desks with the parchment panels at the end, form 
elements in the great success of this simple room. 

As in the Sacristy, the drawing of the mouldings is pungent 
and original, and imparts a subtle vigour to the architecture. 

The staircase hall is (as it was when Michael Angelo left 
Florence in 1535) unfinished still, and the graceful and charm- 
ing flight of stairs itself is the work of his pupil Vasari. The 
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treatment of the apartment, which is square in plan, is full of 
interest, if only as we realise in its eccentricity that it is the 
effort of the designer of the tomb, of the ceiling, and of the 
Sacristy. As in the library-room, there is no sculpture or 
decorative ornament, other than strictly architectural features. 
Parts of columns are inserted between projecting piers created 
for the purpose ; these have two orders of niches or recesses, 
the lower with pilasters and pediments and the upper with a 
pair of delicate architrave mouldings, the outer one indented 
above to receive a delicately carved swag of foliage. The 
whole order rests upon a plainer basement in which the piers 
are treated with projecting narrow margin mouldings, which 
have a most pleasant emphasis ; a pair of large simply voluted 
trusses is placed in front of the bases of the columns, which 
may have been intended as brackets for busts. The hall was 
intended to have a second story, of similar general treatment, 
which has only been partly erected. The whole would then 
have formed an impressive though curious apartment. 

The employment of complete columns as attached ornaments 
is experimented with here, and led later on to an important 
architectural usage. The suggestion of reckless liberty which 
Michael Angelo may be supposed to have taken with architec- 
tural features, may be set aside; the design of the columns and 
the detail of the features of the piers all indicate careful thought 
and patient working out of original forms. The sections of the 
cornices and the delicacy of the returns where the piers pro- 
ject, have no indications of extravagance or hastiness of idea. 
It is interesting to refer to the vestibule to the Sacristy of 
Brunelleschi’s companion church of San Spirito, not far off, 
which was built during Michael Angelo’s student days in 
Florence, being completed by 1496, when he was twenty-one. 
The architect was his friend, Giuliano da San Gallo, who 
originally recommended his going to Rome. In this vestibule 
a most interesting and well-designed coffered vault is carried 
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upon an entablature by fine Corinthian columns which stand 
close against the wall with marked architectural success. The 
genesis of the Library vestibule columns seems to be apparent 
here, and naturally connects itself with Michael Angelo. The 
academic treatment of the idea followed later, at the hands of 
Palladio, but probably its introduction may be traced to this 
experiment. A similar innovation is that of placing consoles 
below the sills as supports to the window architraves of the 
windows inserted in the ground floor story of the Riccardi 
Palace at Florence, which soon became a tradition, and remains 
as such in the blocks under our ordinary square window sills. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE FARNESE PALACE, 


Michael Angelo, who returned to Rome in 1534, was imme- 
diately appointed by the Pope, Paul III, Alessandro Farnese, 
architect, painter, and sculptor in chief to the Vatican, and 
instead of completing his contract for the completion of the 
tomb of Julius II on a reduced scale, as he had hoped, was 
compelled to undertake the painting of the end wall of the 
Sistine Chapel. Thirty years since he had commenced its 
ceiling, and for the ensuing seven years he was solely occupied 
with painting the wall. The Pope, when Cardinal Farnese, had 
over a long period been engaged in building in Rome, upon a 
fine open square, his great family palace, employing the 
renowned Antonio da San Gallo as his architect ; but in 1544, 
being dissatisfied with his design for the upper story, he con- 
sulted Michael Angelo, who launched at San Gallo’s scheme a 
professional report based upon the principles of Vitruvius, 
which still exists in his own handwriting. There had been, and 
was during the whole of Michael Angelo’s life in Rome, 
a continual warfare of taste and professional rivalry, tinctured 
deeply by the jealousy which has been called the canker of the 
Renaissance, and again and again his great genius had been 
baulked and limited by the schemes of his brother artists. It 
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has been suggested by Sir Charles Holroyd that probably a 
malicious development by San Gallo of his design for St. 
Peter’s in order ultimately to involve the sacrifice of the 
adjoining Sistine Chapel building, may be some explanation of 
the vigorous counter-attack to which he was now subjected, 
and to which he succumbed. It certainly seems as if resort to 
Vitruvius was felt to be necessary in order to overwhelm a 
great professional architect, and it succeeded then as it might 
do nowadays, if launched at the head of an antiquarian-minded 
ecclesiastic. 

The Pope thereupon ordained a select competition, and 
singularly modern as it may appear, Michael Angelo submitted 
a design, and was awarded the palm. We are no more really 
concerned to defend this than we are Bacon’s character, while 
accepting his taste in gardens or houses, but it may well assure 
us that moral factors are as constant in art life as proportion 
and taste. 

In the absence of San Gallo’s scheme, it may be surmised 
that the unbroken bulk of the lower portions of the facade had 
induced a nervousness which would justify the action of the 
Pope in requiring further advice, and his unhesitating employ- 
ment of Michael Angelo’s design. 

The completion of the unbroken facade of 220 ft. in length 
was effected by carrying it up to a height of rro ft., and re- 
sulted in an impressive cliff of wall, upon which a grand cornice, 
having a projection of nearly 5 ft., is placed. The enormous 
squareness, the complete realisation of the value of the cornice, 
the grand simplicity so easily achieved, its gracefulness of out- 
line, and its unaffected naturalness, make this front a master- 
piece of proportional treatment, scale, breadth, and solid 
grandeur. One is conscious of a heroic audacity, supported 
by a subtle judgment, in the upper portions of the design, 
notably in the position of the second-story string course, and in 
the poising upon it of the consoles below the window columns. 
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No novel idea was involved in this solution. Michael 
Angelo was familiar with the great cornice of Florence, greater 
in the earlier phase of the Cinque Cento, more than a century 
previously, when Michelozzo built the Riccardi Palace, not in 
an open square, but in a narrow thoroughfare, and crowned it 
with a cornice greater than any that Brunelleschi had employed. 
The Strozzi Palace had followed, and afterwards in modern 
times, the Pandolfini, perhaps the most beautiful of all. Alberti 
had, however, begun a continuous movement towards the sub- 
division of facades, and the employment of classic super- 
imposed orders of pilasters had necessarily modified the pro- 
jection of the main cornice. 

Bramante’s work in Rome at the Cancellaria and Torlonia 
Palaces, and Peruzzi’s Farnesina, are illustrations of a skilful 
adaptation of the proportions of subdivided stories, to a total 
effect of breadth and scale; a difficult task, upon which 
complete success did not always wait. San Gallo, apparently, 
judging from his treatment of the Court of the Farnese 
and from his design for St. Peter’s, was necessarily attached 
to this school of design, of which the leaders were his 
master and co-workers, and we may well believe that, as 
an architect, he followed the tendency of the school. Michael 
Angelo’s position and point of view was entirely free. He 
was not an architect, certainly not one of the schools ; he had 
never erected a building. His practical acquaintance was merely 
with the use of architectural features as internal decorations, 
or as accessories to sculptural treatments. Architecture in his 
work has this present interest, that for the Sistine ceiling of his 
earlier prime he had employed all that he had appropriated to 
himself for the erection of his famous tomb design, but for his 
recently accomplished masterpiece in the Last Judgment, had 
discarded its aid entirely, confident of his ability to embody his 
ideal without the dumb flummery of inanimate achitecture. 
Perhaps the struggles at Florence, ten years before, with the 
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Library staircase, had worried him into peace, for in its majesty, 
scale, and breadth the Sistine wall is as lacking of architectural 
dress as its figures. In this mood it is to be conceived that he 
regarded the Farnese problem, and brushing everything aside in 
the sublime simplicity of open horizontality and unbroken 
breadth, he achieves a grandeur perhaps rivalled only by such 
simplicities as that of the great Pyramid or of the globe of the 
Pantheon. The singular quality of his genius again asserted 
itself with an amazing realisation of scale. 


ST. PETER’S, ROME. 


The advent of Michael Angelo as a practising architect in 
work unconnected either with his own art of sculpture or that 
of painting, dates from his report upon San Gallo’s design for 
the Farnese Palace in 1544, and its successful completion. On 
the death of Antonio da San Gallo the younger, at the age of 
sixty-one, two years later, the Farnese Pope Paul III, by a brief 
dated January Ist, 1547, appointed Michael Angelo, who was 
then seventy-one years of age, sole architect to St. Peter’s. 

It is to be remembered that Giuliano da San Gallo, uncle of 
Antonio the younger, had been the means of Michael Angelo’s 
coming to Rome forty-two years before, to prepare his first 
design for the tomb of Julius II for the new tribune erected 
by Rosselino in extension of the apse of the old Vatican Basilica 
of St. Peter. It was the grandeur of this design that had 
induced Julius to commission Bramante in the following 
year to design a church in the modern style to replace 
the old building. Bramante, after about eight years’ work, 
died in 1514, one year after Michael Angelo had completed 
the Sistine ceiling. During the troubled twenty years of his 
absence at Florence, Raphael had been appointed to continue 
his uncle Bramante’s work ; he died in 1520. Antonio da San 
Gallo the younger, then aged thirty-two, had been appointed as 
assistant to Raphael in 1517, the beginning of an official con- 
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nection which lasted for thirty-one years. On Raphael’s death, 
San Gallo did not immediately succeed as chief architect, but the 
brilliant artist, Baldassare Peruzzi, took up the appointment, 
which continued through the long dull epoch of the sack of 
Rome ; he deceased under suspicious circumstances, three years 
after Michael Angelo’s return to Rome, in 1537. San Gallo 
had succeeded and retained the supreme control of the work 
until his death some years later, when, as we have seen, 
Michael Angelo, at the age of seventy-one, became sole 
architect. 

To adequately describe the problem which then confronted 
him, and to understand the debt under which he laid the 
Christian world in rendering not only St. Peter’s possible, but 
its descendant, St. Paul’s, also, is of course too great a subject 
for a few words. Something akin to settled despair may well 
have possessed the minds of contemporary onlookers, who 
reflected that the efforts of the greatest architects of the age 
had for forty years failed to bring into practical being any one 
of the designs for the vast monumental Church of Christendom. 
The historic Basilica had been ruined by Julius IJ, the ambitious 
tomb advertisement had collapsed, the promising schemes of 
Bramante and Peruzzi appeared to be impracticable, and the 
combined efforts of the body of architects then engaged seemed 
to be more concentrated upon the continuance of the stream of 
illicit commissions than upon the work of rescuing the Papacy 
from the Scriptural reproach of having begun a tower which 
there was neither money nor ability enough to finish. Into this 
settled tradition of despairing heilure, and of self-seeking 
fellowship, Michael Angelo was now projected by the Pope. 
The greatness of his character was at once evidenced in discern- 
ing that disinterestedness was the first architectural necessity ; 
and he therefore steadfastly refused ever to receive gifts or 
remuneration for his labours. The architectural problem which 
presented itself to the old artist was primarily of a practical 
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character. Constructive as well as esthetic results had to be 
attained, but across the path of each leading to any result lay 
the necessity of determining what was practicable, how much or 
little should be attempted, and the now overwhelming urgency 
of bringing to some completion a scheme in which the credit of 
the Church was involved. All the architects from Bramante 
downwards, misled by absence of precedent, had failed to 
realise the difficulty of accomplishing their dreams of a great 
domed building. Large as Bramante’s idea was, Raphael had 
extended it, and Peruzzi had only enriched it, while San Gallo 
had made and remade repeated schemes for fresh evolutions 
and extensions. The problem: was further complicated by the 
apparent necessity of adapting the large masses of walling that 
had been already executed by the previous architects, and upon 
which large sums had been expended. Confident clearness of 
vision and strength of purpose were required in these circum- 
stances to pull down and destroy even a little of what had been 
so wearisomely achieved. 

Michael Angelo does not appear to have once faltered, and 
in spite of much not unnatural opposition of great intensity, 
he carried with him the support of the three Popes who 
succeeded each other before his death in 1564. 

The architectural history of the design of St. Peter’s is one 
of abiding interest. Bramante, the greatest architect of his 
day, had planned an elaborated Greek cross having a central 
dome with apsidal terminations to its four arms. Around these 
four transepts he had planned aisles which became ambulatories 
external to the apses, and greatly extended the plan, but the 
whole was collected into a general square by means of square 
chapels placed in the angles of the cross. These had apsidal 
recesses in their square sides. At the external angles of the 
main square form of the plan, he again placed square chambers 
to be crowned with towers, connected by colonnades with the 
great apsidal ambulatories. Bramante’s plan, though generally 
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simple, thus became greatly complicated in parts, but it is 
distinguished by considerable elegance of arrangement, and 
was the basis of all that remained. The treatment of the 
elevation was, according to his own traditions and practice, by 
super-imposed orders, two stories being employed below the 
springing of the apses and domes of the chapels. The sub- 
divided treatment of the Cancellaria is thus applied to an 
entirely different subject. The Colosseum undoubtedly sup- 
plied the motive, but the huge simplicity of the type was not 
applicable to the broken picturesqueness of the Greek cross 
lan. 

" The central dome was to be placed upon a peristyle. The 
dome to our eyes would be of low proportions, but probably 
not so to those of the Romans, having then no other than the 
Pantheon of any boldness of elevation. The dome was to be 
counterforted at its base in the manner of the Pantheon, but 
as would be expected, the gradations settle unhappily upon a 
peristyle. In the little circular temple surrounded by a 
colonnade erected in the cloister of San Pietro in Montorio, 
Bramante, however, has achieved complete success ; with just- 
ness of proportion the dome springs with vigour and grace 
from a drum within and above the peristyle. Bramante’s design 
being put into execution, the piers of his large central dome, 
which was larger than the present one, were soon found to be 
inadequate. Apparently before attaining to any great height 
they failed through lack of internal bond, and their existence 
in this condition complicated succeeding attempts to carry on 
the work, as all the following architects had to accept Bramante’s 
inadequate central piers, and the designs of Raphael, Peruzzi, 
and San Gallo are all modifications or amplifications based upon 
them. 

San Gallo, during his rule, had extended the works by 
erecting the great ambulatory walls around the transeptal apse, 
which necessarily involved, being the outer enclosing wall, the 
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vaulting and doming of the vast internal spaces. The great 
distention of the area involved by the ambulatories, coupled 
with the fixed idea of all the designers, that the building must 
be treated with stories of orders, were the originating cause of 
most of the practical difficulties presented to the constructor 
and artist who would be called upon to complete the work. 
How could dignity, scale, and completeness be imparted to 
such a broken mass of form? The simple truth, for such it 
appears to be, that huge unbroken mass derives scale and 
interest from a multiplicity of parts, and that varied and sub- 
divided groups derive unity from a simplicity of treatment, 
was still waiting to be revealed. 

Michael Angelo, with the hand of a giant, compressed 
and solidified the whole scheme, by destroying the whole 
series of encircling ambulatories, of which a great part of the 
walling had been built, and so reduced the area to that of the 
root idea of a Greek cross ; dignity was thus imparted to the 
remaining square base lines around the crossing, from which 
the apses alone protruded. A great but simply treated external 
order was now adopted as a new motive for the whole, which 
imparted dignity and broad rhythm to the varied shapes of the 
plan, and prepared a base sufficient for the support of the 
greater mass of the dome. This motive or idea seems to have 
been an original treatment of Michael Angelo’s. We have 
become so familiarised with it by Palladio, that its first source 
and the circumstances of its creation have probably not received 
much attention. The existence partially in the internal wall 
treatment of the new Sacristy at Florence is not sufficient 
to explain or settle its origin; this feature in the Sacristy 
is neither a real precedent, nor its date securely antecedent to 
the use of St. Peter’s. Michael Angelo had just before, by the 
avoidance of an architectural order, cleared away the difficulties 
of the Farnese elevation, and there is nothing in his work, 
previous to St. Peter’s, which directly indicates that he had 
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experimented with it as a source of scale. The employment in 
a most interesting and successful manner of a great attached 
order at the Capitol was designed after his appointment to St. 
Peter’s. The suggestion may therefore be ventured that the 
consideration of the effect of the great Portico of the Pantheon 
in conjunction with its dome, had brought Michael Angelo to 
a vision of the value of the great supporting order to that 
central cupola, with which everyone concerned had always 
determined that St. Peter’s must be completed, and its success 
is another of the great contributions which Michael Angelo 
made to architecture. Though the internal central arrange- 
ments were fixed, the piers of the dome demanded immediate 
consideration, the grasp which had compressed the plan 
externally was also accompanied with insight which knew that 
they needed considerable enlargement. Experience on this 
matter had to be earned, and the aged architect reaped guid- 
ance which proved to be sound in this supremely technical 
matter from the series of failures spread over his lifetime. The 
years which now were passing rapidly, while they witnessed 
a more rapid progress to result than in the previous half 
century, made it advisable that the form at least of the dome 
should be settled without risk of delay. Michael Angelo had 
for years suffered from a chronic disorder, and was now recover- 
ing from a serious illness at the age of eighty-two. His method 
appears to have been to give personal directions upon every 
point as it arose, without preparing designs or furnishing working 
draughts, such as those extant of Bramante, Peruzzi, or San 
Gallo. He therefore, at the request of his friends, had a large 
model prepared of the dome and drum which embodied his vision 
of the form of its completion. It has the pathetic interest of 
displaying an intimate affection for the form of the Florentine 
Duomo, so well known and loved (it was not till quite late in 
life that Michael Angelo had become a citizen of Rome), and 
he adopted the invention of Brunelleschi for carrying a stone 
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lantern by means of two pointed or more than semicircular 
vaults. The model took a year to make; to it we owe the 
dome, after his death in 1564. The execution of the dome 
from the model was entrusted to his pupil and successor, 
Giacomo della Porta, who was consistently faithful to his great 
master’s idea. Into the interesting question of the constructive 
efficacy of the dome it is now impossible to enter ; the original 
series of iron ties were supplemented after the lapse of about one 
hundred and fifty years, and since then there has been no move- 
ment whatever. It may be predicted that Michael Angelo would, 
in the execution of the work, have proved his way step by step, 
and that his extraordinary instinct as a great builder would 
have guided him aright. 

The internal ordinance of the church was a settled fact 
which Michael Angelo accepted ; the solution of the plan in 
its simplification and the restoration after San Gallo’s efforts, 
and the perfecting of the Greek Cross idea are his, together 
with the external ordinance and the dome. 

In spite of the currents of opinion of the present age, an 
age perhaps inheriting too much from the architectural vanities 
of the past century of unreasoning revivalism in architecture, 
it can be maintained that St. Peter’s is the architectural master- 
piece of the Christian world, and that Michael Angelo is its 
master. The impressive success of the interior as he conceived 
it, is completely realised from either of the transepts, which 
of course represent the extent of the nave, or of any arm of 
the Greek Cross. The visitor, in order to obtain this im- 
pression, has only to walk up one of the aisles and turning 
into the transept take his stand against the north or south wall 
before gazing upwards ; he will then be at the distance of the 
entrance from the dome as arranged by Michael Angelo. As 
he advances towards the altar, the dome will rise above him 
with its amazing scale and simplicity of line ; the width, height, 
and length of view are alike adjusted, and no mental reserva- 
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tions are required. The effect upon different minds may vary, 
but that consensus of impressions upon which the highest 
architectural success depends, though practically impossible of 
description, is aroused and afforded by this interior. The 
dome externally has been for centuries Rome, in the memory 
of all blessed with a vision of her. The City has had and lost 
her imperial wealth of power in building art, but she retains 
the monument of its Renaissance. 

We architects, mostly young, eager for artistic training and 
professional equipment, must lay aside all our prescriptions for 
success as we contemplate the stupendous character of this 
genius who, beginning his career of supremacy in sculpture 
with the David, and achieving the Day and Night, Dawn and 
Evening, of Florence, added to this that he painted the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, and closed his life at the age of 89 years 
11 months to days triumphantly and instinctively solving the 
architectural problem of the era. Is not his architectural pre- 
scription his character? For us in his ultimate art, neither his 
unrivalled power of drawing or knowledge of anatomy availed, 
but a clear vision of what is beautiful in building art, and the 
power of a hero in its accomplishment. 














Obituary 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


S this number is passing through the press the news 

arrives of the death in America of Charles Eliot 

Norton. The close friendship which existed be- 

tween him and Ruskin will be remembered by our 

readers, and we venture to print here Ruskin’s reference to 
Norton in Preterita (Book III, chapters 2 and 3) :— 

“It chanced so, one day, when we were going from Vevay 
to Geneva. It was hot on the deck, and we all went down 
into the little cabin, which the waves from the paddle-wheels 
rushed past the windows of, in lovely wild masses of green and 
silver. There was no one in the cabin but ourselves (that is to 
say, papa, mamma, old Anne, and me), and a family whom we 
supposed, rightly, to be American, of the best sort. A 
mother, with three daughters, and her son—he in charge of 
them all—perhaps of five or six and twenty; his sisters 
younger ; the mother just old enough to be their mother ; all 
of them quietly and gracefully cheerful. . . . I noticed that 
from time to time the young American cast somewhat keen, 
though entirely courteous, looks of scrutiny at my father and 
mother. 

“In a few minutes after I had begun to notice these looks, 
he rose, with the sweetest quiet smile I ever saw on any face 
(unless, perhaps, a nun’s, when she has some grave kindness to 
do), crossed to our side of the cabin, and addressing himself to 
my father, said, with a true expression of great gladness, and of 
frank trust that his joy would be understood, that he knew who 
we were, was most thankful to have met us, and that he prayed 
permission to introduce his mother and sisters to us. 
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“The bright eyes, the melodious voice, the perfect manner, 
the simple but acutely flattering words, won my father in an 
instant. The New Englander sat down beside us, his mother 
and sisters seeming at once also to change the steamer’s cabin 
into a reception room in their own home. The rest of the 
time till we reached Geneva passed too quickly ; we arranged 
to meet in a day or two again at St. Martin’s. 

“And thus I became possessed of my second friend, after Dr. 
John Brown ; and of my first real tutor, Charles Eliot Norton. 

“The meeting at St. Martin’s with Norton and his family 
was a very happy one. Entirely sensible and amiable, all of 
them ; with the farther elasticity and acuteness of the American 
intellect, and no taint of American ways. Charles himself, a 
man of the highest natural gifts, in their kind ; observant and 
critical rather than imaginative, but with an all-pervading 
sympathy and sensibility, absolutely free from envy, ambition, 
or covetousness : a scholar from his cradle, nor only now a man 
of the world, but a gentleman of the world, whom the highest 
born and best bred of every nation, from the Red Indian 
to the White Austrian, would recognize in a moment as of 
their caste... . 

“Norton saw all my weaknesses, measured all my narrow- 
nesses, and, from the first, took serenely, and as it seemed of 
necessity, a kind of paternal authority over me, and a right of 
guidance ;—though the younger of the two—and always ad- 
mitting my full power in its own kind; nor only admitting, 
but in the prettiest way praising and stimulating. 

“.. . here is the last letter I have from Norton, showing 
how we have held hands since that first day on Geneva lake : 


‘SuHapy Hu, April gth, 1887. 
‘It is very good of you, my dearest Ruskin, to send me such a 
long pleasant letter, not punishing me for my silence, but trusting to— 
My thought, whose love for you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
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You are doing too much, and your letter gives me a fear lest, out 
of care for me, you added a half-hour of effort to the work of a 
too busy day. How long it is since I first began to preach prudence 
to you! and my preaching has availed about as much as the sermons 
in stones avail to convert the hardhearted. Well, we are glad to 
take each other as we are, you ever imprudent, I ever—(I leave the 
word to your mercy). 

‘The last number of Praterita pleased me greatly. There was 
a sweet tone in it, such as becomes the retrospect of a wise man as 
he summons the scenes of past life before his eyes ; the clearness, 
the sharp-cut outline of your memories is a wonder, and their 
fulness of light and colour. My own are very different. I find the 
outlines of many of them blurred and their colours faint. The loss 
that came to me fifteen years ago included the loss of vividness of 
memory of much of my youth. 

‘The winter has been long and hard with us. Even yet there 
are snow-banks in shady places, and not yet is there a sign of a leaf. 
Even the snowdrops are hardly venturing out of the earth. But 
the birds have come back, and to-day I hear the woodpeckers 
knocking at the doors of the old trees, to find a shelter and home 
for the summer. We have had the usual winter pleasures, and all 
my children have been well, though Lily is always too delicate, and 
ten days hence I part with her that she may go to England and try 
there to escape her summer cold. She goes out under Lowell’s 
charge, and will be with her mother’s sisters and cousins in England. 
My three girls have just come to beg me to go out with them for a 
walk. So, goodbye. I will write again soon. Don’t you write to 
me when you are tired. I let my eyes rest for an instant on 
Turner’s sunset, and your sunrise from Herne Hill, which hangs 
before me; and with a heart full of loving thanks to you, 


‘I am, ever your affectionate 


‘C. E. N.’” 








The Times, in its issue of 22 October, published a brilliant 
article upon Norton’s life, from which we extract the following : 


“Born in 1827 at Shady Hill, as far distant from Lowell’s 
‘Elmwood’ as the restricted limits of New England Cambridge 
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allow, Charles Eliot Norton was Lowell’s junior by nine years. 
Nine years also separated his birth from that of Ruskin, between 
whom and Norton sprang up, in 1856, a friendship of the 
rarest kind—welcome to Ruskin, whose marriage had just been 
annulled with resulting estrangement from old Friends, welcome 
also and all but indispensable to Norton, who required positive 
inspiration to steady his reaction against wild projects of social 
reform rife in the Boston of his youth and early manhood. 
Irresistible as a candid friend, Charles Norton found it almost 
impossible to speak to any one he cared for ‘ without some side 
flash of witty compliment,’ and, Ruskin added, ‘to me his 
infinitely varied and loving praise became a constant motive to 
exertion and aid in effort; yet he never allowed in me the 
slightest violation of the laws either of good writing or social 
prudence, without instant blame or warning.’ That not incon- 
siderable part of Norton’s teaching which centred in Greek 
architecture and sculpture was more or less completely outside 
Ruskin’s range of vision. Nevertheless, when in 1874 he 
commenced Professor—five years after Ruskin began at Oxford 
—and declared that the Venetian was the ‘only school whose 
artists painted,’ while ‘all other art in and out of Italy was 
merely coloured drawing,’ his hearers of the ‘Art Club’ were 
undoubtedly right in saying one to another that they had heard 
opinions, independent no doubt, but ultimately inspired by the 
new departure in criticism of ‘An Oxford Graduate.’ Indeed, 
we have only to look at Norton’s own account in the Brantwood 
edition (1894) of Ruskin’s works, to see that he attributed the 
growing interest in the fine arts shown alike in England and 
America to the influence of Ruskin’s writings. 


* CaRLyLe’s DIsciPLe. 


“Norton was also Carlyle’s friend and disciple, but never 
on those terms of equality on which he stood with Ruskin. 
Married already and settled in Edinburgh a year before his 
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disciple that was to be saw the light in New England, 
Carlyle was Norton’s predestined guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Norton chiefly inherited Andrews Norton’s critical 
gifts, exercised in the demolition of New England Calvinism ; 
while, as years went on, he had less and less sympathy with 
the more constructive spirit of his father’s ‘Internal Evidences 
of the Genuineness of the Gospels,’ albeit he piously devoted 
himself, on his father’s death, to the publication of the latter 
work. This congenital proneness to negative criticism armed 
him against Emerson and the transcendentalists all the more 
completely because the Brook Farm experiment came to its 
impotent conclusion while Charles Norton was a Harvard 
undergraduate. Indeed, his first publication (1853), on 
Recent Social Theories, came in the year following Haw- 
thorne’s Blithedale Romance, and indicates quite sufficiently 
why Carlyle took him fairly by storm. Every word, every 
gesture, even the Doric minutie of Carlyle’s intonation and 
homely phraseology, so engraved themselves upon Norton’s 
mind that frequenters of his fireside at Shady Hill, long after 
Carlyle’s death, would often feel that they had known Carlyle 
in the flesh. If ever the critic in Norton stood aside to let 
the disciple speak, it was when he talked of the sage of Eccle- 
fechan. The uncritical vein of an essentially critical mind 
rarely yields richness in the working, nor is he, perhaps, to be 
envied who, having begun with Emerson, must give the last 
word to Carlyle. ‘What shall we do without you’? said 
Clough, in taking leave at Liverpool of Emerson in 1848. 
‘Think where we are. Carlyle has led us all out into the 
desert, and he has left us there’. Let such truth as Clough 
here conveys serve for a gloss to that gorgeous over-statement 
in Ruskin’s Preterita, where you read that Norton ‘ is as 
hopelessly out of gear and place, over in the States there, as a 
runaway star dropped into Purgatory.” 

“It was in 1849, the year after Clough’s farewell to Emerson, 
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that Norton, in his 22nd year, began his Wanderjahre. 
These might indeed be counted as lasting until his appointment 
in 1874 as Professor of the History of Fine Art at Harvard. 
At all events, the settled duties of this chair continuously 
engrossed his energies from the age of 46 until his retirement, 
at 70, in 1898. His professorship, after the laudable custom 
of the Collége de France, was named just to suit his acquire- 
ments.” 
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“Working Lads’ Clubs.” By Charles E. B. Russell and Lilian M. 
Righy. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1908. 55. net. 


HE chief author of this book is well qualified to write 
on the subject of Lads’ Clubs. His name is known 
and honoured amongst all workers with boys, and 
the success of the great Heyrod Street Club at Man- 

chester is a tribute not only to his power of organization but to 
what is greater, his intense human sympathy. No man has 
brought greater zeal and unselfishness to the cause of the welfare 
of working boys, and his words command the respect due to 
one who writes as an expert with an experience such as few 
men have had. 

Clubs for working lads are a growth of recent years. The 
authors remind us that a generation ago the term “ Lads’ 
Club’’ would have been meaningless, and there are still many 
large cities and towns in the kingdom where such clubs are 
unknown. This book should do something to extend a move- 
ment which, whilst in its infancy, has accomplished so much. 
It had a very humble start. It usually consisted in some 
devoted worker gathering round him at his own house or in a 
hired room a Pew lads, whose lives he strengthened and 
brightened by his sympathy and guidance. In other cases 
the start would come through a Church or a Mission seeking 
on perhaps one night in each week to hold some kind of meet- 
ing for lads only. Those early attempts seemed frequently to 
end in failure : the pioneers of Boys’ Clubs had wild experiences. 
But the movement developed with notable rapidity, and to-day 
a Boys’ Club of the best type is an institution equipped for its 
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work in a way that calls forth our admiration not unmixed 
with amazement. It is frequently a beautiful building of con- 
siderable size with bright well-furnished rooms, with library, 
gymnasium, canteen, sometimes with even a swimming bath. 
It has set itself out to care for the most neglected class of boy, 
and it is doing it in the completest way. It cares for his 
bodily health—for to every good club there is an outdoor 
section, with its cricket, football, swimming, and camp. It 
cares for his mind, and insists that he shall extend his 
education and fit himself for his work as a man. Above all, 
it cares for himself, for what he is, for what he may become. 
It brings into starved, stunted, neglected lives sympathy and 
love. 

The book deals with the whole organization of the Club, 
and discusses all the details of its activities so fully that it pro- 
vides all the information necessary for the beginner at the work. 
But it will be equally welcome to the experienced worker in 
Lads’ Clubs, for so comprehensive a treatment of the many 
problems of a great social work has not been attempted before. 

We shall not be doing Mr. Russell an injustice if we suggest 
that his book is written largely from the Manchester standpoint 
and in the light of the experience he has had in connection with 
the clubs of that city. They offer many striking points of con- 
trast with the clubs in London. They are very much larger, 
reaching sometimes to more than a thousand members. 
Reference is made to this question of size, and to the criticism 
that better work is done in smaller clubs. On this point we 
feel that the defence of the large club is complete. No one 
can see much of the working of the chief Manchester clubs 
without realizing that under the right kind of men the large 
club is as successful as the small club in its influence upon 
the individual. It is the men who run the club that 
matter. 

One or two points we would touch upon, though in no 
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carping spirit. The value of a book like this would be greatly 
increased by a bibliography. Weare almost inclined to urge that 
a bibliography should be supplied by authors as readily as an 
index. There is an increasing literature on the subject of 
work with boys, and reference to this should be included in 
any future edition. We cannot find any reference to the 
question of the principle which should guide managers in 
fixing the age of admission to the club. The general rule is to 
admit lads of any age between the limits of thirteen and eighteen 
or thereabouts. But there is much to be said for the principle 
sometimes adopted of only admitting as members boys who are 
still at school. They have not had the run of the streets, 
and are in consequence much better material to work upon. 
In the sections dealing with camp the practical value of the 
estimates given for running a camp is reduced owing to the 
duration of the camp not being stated. 


Between Boy and Man. Being Lectures to Sixth-Form Boys. By 
Quilibet. London: Watts and Co. 1908. 15. net. 


E gather from the brief preface to this book that 
the author is an old public-school master who 
retired owing to his views on religious questions. 
These lectures are what he would have delivered 

as a schoolmaster if to do so would not have been a breach of 
trust, and he states with candour that the book should not be 
put into the hands of boys whose parents think it wise to rely 
on orthodox Christianity as the only sound foundation for 
moral principles. We do not propose to discuss here the 
author’s attitude towards Christianity. It is only incidentally 
referred to in the lectures, and we hope it will not deter any 
parent from reading a suggestive and stimulating book. For 
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the ideals which the author sets before his youthful audience 
are good, and there is a refreshing atmosphere of vigour and 
earnestness throughout the book. Among the subjects dealt 
with are Money, Reading, Choice of Profession, Manliness, 
Individuality, and on -most of these questions wise and true 
things are said. Cowardice, selfishness, snobbery, the misuse 
of time, are some of the evils of which a warning is given, and 
the warning is given in a way which will, we think, generally 
win the sympathy of the reader. 

There are two criticisms we desire to make. Quilibet in 
some directions does not go far enough. In the chapter on the 
Choice of a Profession our guide too soon turns back. There 
is not a sufficient insistence upon the essentials of true citizen- 
ship, of the civic duties which every man should be proud to 
share. Along other paths we think the author goes too far. If 
we express doubt as to the wisdom of including the chapter on 
Sex in a book intended for the head boys of a public school, it 
is because we believe that it should be unnecessary to warn 
such boys against the betrayal of women. To admit the 
necessity of a warning in this manner to boys who have been 
under the moulding influences of school until they have reached 
manhood is to pronounce the failure, unredeemed in its black- 
ness, of the school and its methods. 

There remains the question whether this is a book which 
could wisely be placed in the hands of boys. That question 
each parent must answer for himself, but he will hardly be 
right in doing so without first reading the book. 





